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Medicine no Mystery; being a brief Out- 
line of the Principles of Medical Science, 
&e. §e. By T. Morrison, M.D. Second 
edition, London: H. Washbourne, 1830. 
12mo, pp. 165. 


Tae object of this treatise, as the author 
informs us, is to ‘‘ exalt the dignity of the 
science of medicine,” and to ‘‘ induce edu- 
cated persons to take a general view of the 
principles of medical science, by removing 
the veil of obscurity and mystery which 
has so long been thrown over them!” What 
Dr. Morrison understands by the “ dignity "’ 
of the science of medicine, he has not been 
pleased to define; but he certainly takes 
a very extraordinary way of upholding it, 
when he sets out with a gross and male- 
volent attack on the majority of the mem- 
bers of the profession, the whole body of 
English surgeons in geveral practice. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Morrison, the only medical 
men deserving that tide and the confidence 
of the public, are physicians, or that com- 
paratively small class to which he himself 
belongs. All the rest, or to use his own 
words, the persons “ who engross five- 
sixths of the practice of the medical art,” 
are 
- + « = “ low pretenders—illiberal retail - 
nostrums—empirical nos- 
gers—gross and ignorant dabblere 
in physic, whose only ideas of the es- 
sion they presume to follow, are derived 
from hearsay and precedent, who (incapable 
of reading in the book of nature) are only 
con in their errors by the tice of 
them; who mistake symptoms causes, 
in whose short-sighted views the idea 
an ailment and a nostrum are so insepa- 
ly united, that the one uniformly follows 
other in their bungling and self-interest- 
practice.” 
Although it is sufficiently evident that it 
is the general practitioner who is here at- 
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tacked, yet we should have been almost un- 
willing to suppose that such abuse could 
have been heaped upon so respectable a 
body, did not the author afterwards ex- 
press himself in still more unequivocal terms, 
He there expressly mentions ‘‘ the apothe- 
cary,” represents him as “ destitute of the 
power of understanding disease or temper- 
ament, thus |making the body of his pa- 
tient a thoroughfare for his whole shop,” 
&e., and as, consequently, aggravating, in- 
stead of alleviating, the disease which he is 
called upon to remedy; and concludes by 
lamenting the general ignorance respecting 
the medical profession, which induces the 
unfortunate patient to trust his life in seach 
hands. The foregoing extracts we have 
taken from the preface, which is of consi- 
derable length ; but the author takes every 
opportunity of returning to the subject in 
the body of the work ; thus, when speaking 
of the use of cold affasion in fever, he ob- 
serves, 

“I regret to say, that this practice has of 
late fallen into much disuse, and I have no 
hesitation in attributing this to the arts of 
the ignorant and interested nostrum-mon- 
gers, whose practices I have glanced at in 
the introduction. Cold water is a remed 
that is not chargeable ; it is also a powerfi 
and a quick means of curing disease: two 
circumstances sufficient to excite a hydro- 
phobia or dread of water among the vile 
mercenaries I am speaking of. Accordingly 
they have left no means untried to bring 
this salutary practice into disuse,” &c. 

Considering that such language as this 
could not have proceeded from a person of 
liberal education and enlightened under- 
standing, our readers will not be surprised, 
when we inform them, that though ushered 
in with such high pretensions, the treatise 
itself is utterly unworthy the “ scientific 
physician,” and would almost disgrace the 
“« miserable dabbler in physic,” the ‘* des- 
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picable” apothecary. The first part, or that 
which professes to give a brief account of 
the anatomy and physiology of the buman 
body, is far inferior to some, and certainly 
superior to gone, of the slready-axisting 
popular works on the subject; the second 
part, which contains an imperfect classifica- 
tion of diseases (somewhat upon the Bru- 
nonian theory, viz., on the principle of ac- 
selerated or retarded action of the different 
systems), and purports to give a general 
illustration of their mature and treatment, 
is in part almost unintelligible to the gene- 
ral reader, in part calculated to mislead him, 
and serves only to exhibit the ignorance 
of the author and his incapacity for the com- 
position of such a work. We may venture, 
therefore, to affirm, that no oue after perus- 
ing it would have his knowledge of medi- 
cine increased, or be at all more capable of 
discriminating between the enlightened and 
the ignorant practitioner, When we read 
that ‘the muscular system is developed, 
to @ certain extent, in the lungs;” that 
* the motions of the diaphragm are alter- 
mate with those of the muscles which ele- 
vate the ribs ;” that “ one of the most im- 
portant actions of the muscular system is 
the power that it exerts of moving the 
blood in its course towards the heart in the 
veins, which are themselves passive organs 
incapable of exerting any power over their 
contents ;” that “ the tortoise and the crab 
have alike an entirely external skeleton ;” 
that “ the pelvis contains all the floating 
bowels;” that “ the nerve of the sense of 
taste is distributed over the tongue, palate, 
lips, inside of the cheeks, throat,”’ &e.; that 
inflammation terminates only in three ways, 
and that the “ purulent matter is always 
contained in a bag ;”’ that ‘‘ all the diseases 
called dropsies originate either ia a debility 
of the extreme vessels of the lymphatic 
system, or from some tumours which press 
on the main trunks of it, and thus offer a 
mechanical resistauce to the passage of their 
contents ;” &c., &c., &c..—we know not 
which to admire most, the ignorance or the 
assurance of the author, and without oceu- 
pying our time and space any further with 
his miserable performance, we consign it 
and him to the well-merited contempt of all 
the respectable part of the profession. 
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4 Practical Treatise on Glanders and 
Farcy in the Horse, &c. By Ricnarp 
Vines, Vet. Surg., Teacher of Anatomy 
at the Veterinary College. Coloured 
Plates. London, Longman wd Co., 1830, 
8vo. pp. 208. 


Guaypers and farcy are among the most 
important, becouse they are the most de- 
structive, chronic diseases to which the 
horse is liable. If we but consider the pre- 
vailing opinion respecting the incurable na- 
ture of glanders, such a work as that which 
is before us, professing to advocate new 
views on these subjects, and proposing more 
effectual methods of treatment and cure, 
would at least have pretensions to the no- 
tice of all who take an interest in the most 
noble of our domestic animals. If it be also 
admitted that medical science, or rather 
haman surgery, is susceptible of illustra- 
tion or improvement, by conclusions drawn 
from experiments upon brutes, perhaps the 
diseases under consideration are those from 
a true knowledge of which we may derive 
the greatest advantage by analogical rea- 
sonings, especially when these are not car- 
tied beyond that proper and limited point 
to which the sister sciences of human and 
comparative pathology may safely go. 
These objects also are best attained when 
diseases are considered separately, and more 
at lorge than is usual in veterinary works, 
which, with a few exceptions, profess to 
explain the treatment and cure of all mala- 
dies whatsoever, and thereby conceal a want 
of knowledge on particular sabjects. But 
Mr. Vines’s publication, while it is free 
from this charge, has also other uncommon 
circumstances attending it. He holds a 
situation as ‘‘ teacher of anatomy and phy- 
siology at the Royal Veterinary College,” a 
place whence no publication of any kind or 
character bes emanated since the commence- 
ment of our journel, nor, we believe, for 
many years before, and even now, not only 
is this work not to be regarded as an official 
production of the united labours of the 
teachers, but it must be inferred from many 
parts of the work, that the author's superiors 
“in office,”” Messrs. Coleman and Sewell, 
so far from assistiug or concurting in his 
experiments or views, were, rather, directly 


opposed to them, Whatever may have been 
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their motives for this conduct, the circum- 
stance only affords another reason for ex- 
amining the opinions of Mr, Vines more 
closely, while it does uot in itself impeach 
their value. 

The work commences with a short sum- 
mary of the opinions of various writers re- 


specting farcy and.glanders, from the earliest 
times to the present ; and we find Mr, Vines 
differing from a long list of veterinary 
authors, who, he says, page 2, 
“ Have fallen into great error, by imagin- 
ing that glanders and farcy are caused or 
uced by a poi contained in the 
» and that on the effects of this poison 
depends all the alteration in the structure or 
disease of those parts which are generally 
affected,—as the membrane lining the nos- 
trils, the lungs, and skin. This is the doc- 
trine now maintained and taught by Mr. 
Coleman, and that the mode of action is by its 
attacking such parts of the body as are most 
susceptible of its action, constituting gland- 
ers when the membrane of the nose, or sub- 
stance of the lungs, is affected, and farcy, 
when the skin and lymphatic vessels are 
diseased ; and I apprehend this is the most 
generally-prevailing opinion even amongst 
non-veterinarians, farriers, and others ; and it 
is this notion of a poison, it appears, that has 
given rise to glanders being a specific dis- 
ease, and consequently to practitioners en- 
Laver pion to Ng oy a medicine which 
would unite wi su } i- 
son in the blood, to Te mg n<y - moe 
it by its specific effects.” 
At page 3, we find his own opinions ex- 
pressed as follows :— 


** All the symptoms of disease which con- 
stitute glanders and farcy, invariably depend 
be the unhealthy state of the system into 
which it > reduced or brought, and not, as 
is generally su d, from a ific poison 
contained yo the blood ; and aap ama 
of disease are found to depend on and arise 
from a variety of causes, whether they oc- 
cur at the latter states or stages of common 
healthy inflammatory diseases, which take 
place either directly or indirectly, in diffe- 
rent parts of the body, such as strangles, 
eommon colds, distemper, inflammation of 
the lungs, grease, dropsy (anasarca or 
edema), injuries, &c.; or whether they 
arise independently of such diseases. For 
when the system is brought into an un- 
healthy and a more or less debilitated state 

neglect, or by the improper treatment 

of any of these diseases, and the following 
Symptoms occur, they then constitute gland- 
7a: . © faees -“ at el. ht 
subject, » it must appear t 
glanders and farcy are nothing more nor less 
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than terms indicating unhealthy disease of 
certain parts of the body, particularly those 
of the mucous membrane which lines the 
nose, the substance of the lungs, the céllu- 
lar membrane underneath. Veterinarians 
aud farriers, from not having made a dis- 
tinction between the healthy and unhealthy 
state of the system when inflammatory dis- 
ease appears, or from being totally unac- 
quainted with the fact, have been in confu- 
sion, and fallen into many errors respecting 
glanders and farcy. For some contend that 
the symptoms of disease in one horse indi- 
cate glanders or farcy, and others that they 
do not, and consequently they have been 
obliged to make use of various auxiliary 
terms to express what they meant, such as 
suspected, bordering on, or approaching to, 
glanders or farey, words of little or no im- 
port beyond that of showing that there are 
degrees of unhealthy appearances, and 
which appearances constitute the symptoms 
of disease.” 


We shall forbear to quote from the chap- 
ter on the “‘ symptoms which constitute 
what is termed glanders and farcy,” because 
they are confessedly liable toso much varia- 
tion ; and we apprehend most of our read- 
ers are sufficiently acquainted with the po- 
pular opinions on the subject, The author 
next proceeds to describe these symptoms, 
when they are the “ result of common in- 
flammatory diseases, as strangles, common 
colds, epizootic disease, inflammation of the 
lungs,” &c., and also when occurring inde- 
pendently of these diseases. 

He subsequently enters separately into a 
description of the diseases which are liable, 
if badly treated, to terminate in glanders or 
farcy, beginning with that affection of the 
throat and neighbouring glands commonly 
called strangles, in which he denies the pro- 
priety of the depletive system so generally 
followed, although we think that his mode 
of treatment will not be novel to the ob- 
servant practitioner, He endeavours to 
draw a distinction between the common, 
regular, suppurative, form of this complaint, 
and that in which it is suppressed and ter- 
minates unfavourably, sometimes in gland- 
ers ; but we see no occasion for dividing 
this part of the subject into so many chap- 
ters on the confusing repetition of “‘ érue 
and false strangles,” when all that is meant 
might have been expressed by pointing out 
the varieties of phenomena, and symptoms, 
which occur in a healthy and a debilitated 
subject. 
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Distemper or epizootic disease he con- 
siders is not infectious or contagious, and is 
to be treated in most instances with tonics, 
rather than by large bleedings and purga- 
tives, making allowance for the state of the 
horse and the season of the year, to which 
he always appears to ascribe particular in- 
fluence. 

In inflammation of the lungs our author 
reprobates the common practice of bowelling 
and blistering as more likely to irritate and 
weaken the horse, than to produce good 
effect by their counter-action, and thinks 
that the debility thus incuced is frequently 
the cause of glanders and farcy supervening, 
but sometimes also from the animal’s being 
taken to work, or turned out to grass, before 
they have sufficiently recovered strength. 
Violent bleedings are disapproved of. 

Having gone through his description of 
the diseases which sometimes terminate in 
farey and glanders, which is not the least 


lengthened dissertation as our author gives ; 
he describes them as nothing more than 
“cellular abscesses in a chronic state.” 
Vomice are “‘ larger abscesses” produced 
from the same cause, but occurring in 
stronger animals; aud he adduces the fol- 
lowing experiment, to show that these 
affections of the substance of the lungs are 
the consequences of irritation and inflamma- 
tion, and an effect, not a cause, of the other 
symptoms of glanders and farcy.—p. 85. 

** If the windpipe (or trachea) of a healthy 
ass is laid open, and an irritating fluid, as a 
solution of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), 
be introduced, acute inflammation of the 
whole system would be the immediate re- 
sult, and if the animal has sufficient strength 
to withstand the effects for a few days 
without death taking place, which in most 
instances is the case, tubercles of the 
lungs containing matter or pus is almost 
certain to follow, and a quantity of water 
| will also be found in the chest; and these 
| results are commonly to be observed at the 





interesting part of the work, we come to the | end of eight or ten days, when death mostly 


nature and causes of these affections under 
all circumstances, and when they arise in- 
dependent of other complaints. The author 
throughout appears to believe that the symp- 
toms conjoined, or separately, which con- 
stitute glanders and farcy, are considered 
as essentially indicating a debilitated, or, 
as he terms it, an ‘‘ unhealthy” state of the 
system in general. When the skin only is 
affected, as with buds or ulcers, or cdema- 
tous swellings, the symptoms are called 
“* farcy,” but when the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils and lungs partake of disease, 


| takes place. The same results will be found 


| to occur, if an irritating fluid is introduced 
into the jugular, or any of the other large 
veins, and thus conveyed through the circu- 
lation to the lungs, or by inoculating the 
skin of the nostrils, or any other part of the 
body, with the matter of glanders or farcy, or 
any unhealthy matter taken from horses la- 
bouring under such diseases as grease,” &c. 
We find a further statement at p. 160, that 
he is prepared “‘ to prove that unhealthy 


| blood takea from an animal not glandered, 


will produce similar effects as blood taken 
from a glandered horse. In the course of 
my experiment,” he says, “I have pro- 
duced glanders and farcy, with a consider- 





and become ulcerated with discharge of) able tuberculous disease of the lungs, and 
** unhealthy” matter from the nostrils, and | water in the chest, that ended in death in 
swelling and induration of the submaxillary | ‘he course of ten days, by introducing balf 


: : }a pint of blood, takeu from a rabid dog, into 
lymphatic glands, it then takes the name of the jugular vein of « five-year old healthy 


“* glanders,” but without any real difference | | .. 


being necessary in their treatment, although 
one set of symptoms may exist independent 
of the other. 

Tubercles, vomicw, and hepatization, &c., 


Passing over a number of chapters which 
contain some unnecessary reiterations, mix- 
ed with some good remarks, we come to the 
section where he treats, p. 150, of “ the 


of the lungs, as being frequently found in| predisposing and exciting causes of glanders 


conjunction with the external symptoms, 
are all separately considered, and at great 
length. The first of these, “ tubercles in 
the lungs,” has been the subject of much 
speculation and difference of opinion among 
medical as well as veterinary writers ; but 
even though ‘‘ Laennec, Dupuy, and others, 
consider them as the product of an un- 
known cause,” we see no reason for such a 


| 


and farcy,” which are thus described :— 

* The causes which | anny glanders or 
| farey, as well as the different diseases that 
| they are found to follow, are, sudden changes 

of temperature, of clothing, of food, of air, 


land of exercise, as well as the improper 


treatment of disease: S. 

“ Unfortunately a great many persons 
suppose they possess sufficient skill and 
judgment to prescribe bleeding, physic, 
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diuretics, &c., for their horses, but they are 
often deceived, and generally suffer severely 
for their presumption. For when these re- 
medies are too tly, or otherwise im- 
properly, administered, they become the 
cause of both glanders and farey equally 
when the animal is in health as when he 
is labouring under disease, by producing a 
general debility as extreme as if they had 
become diseased from impure air, bad food, 
musty hay or oats, herd or excessive work, 
exposure to wet and cold, poor keep, &c. 
p- 157. ‘* Much has been said about the 
infectious or contagious nature of both 
glanders and farcy. Mr. Coleman attri- 


butes the infection or contagion to a spec: fic 


in the blood; and he also asserts, | 


that a similar poison exjsts in those animals 
where glanders or farcy is generated ; that 
it is formed in the atmosphere of stables by 
the secretions and excretions of the animal, 
and that it is a compound of dung, urine, 
breath, and perspiration. But, in my opi- 
nion, any impure air which may be thus 
formed, only tends to render the system 
debilitated and unhealthy; and that from 
this cause, as well as from a variety of 
others, the blood and fluids which are 
formed are rendered vitiated or unnatural, 
and of an infectious or contagious character, 
and capable of producing general derange- 
ment or disease if introduced into the sys- 
tem of some other animals, especially the 
ass, which is slmost naturally predisposed 
to disease from bad feeding, and the weak 
texture of its skin.” 

Our author is very severe upon this doc- 
trine of Mr. Coleman, considering it the 
“very height of folly to rest satisfied with 
so idle and ridiculous a notion as that of a 
specific poison having crept into the blood;” 
and we are certainly surprised that the pro- 
fessor should be found advocating and teach- 
ing such an unscientific opinion, exploded, 
as it certainly is, by the most experienced 
in the veterinary profession. Both here 
and on the Continent, even the contagious 
nature of glanders has been made a matter 
of doubt by many writers. Mr. Vines attri- 
butes much to predisposition: he says, page 
167, “‘ If horses were not so treated as to 
be brought into a predisposed state, inocu- 
lation with morbid matter would be much 
less capable of producing those symptoms of 
disease than it is in many animals; and it 
is a well-known fact that there are some 
horses which resist disease by inoculation, 
and that there are others which are quickly 
affected.” * 


* “From my own experience,” says M. Du 
“and that of my colleagues, it would appear 
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In an important section, on the treatment 
of glanders and farcy, let Mr. Vines speak 
for himself, p. 169 :— 

“At the commencement of most inflam- 
matory diseases, excepting those in which 
the system is very weak, as in many cases 
of subacute inflammation, the circulation re- 
quires to be moderately reduced or lowered, 
but as soon as this has been accomplished, 
and the inflammatory disposition checked 
or subdued, the time very soon arrives when 





puy, 
i 


the system again requires to be gradually 
| restored to its natural tone. Similar restora- 
| tive treatment to this is required for horses 
| much out of condition, whether from predis- 
posing or exciting causes ; for if, instead of 
| turther reducing the system by hard work and 
diuretic medicines, &c., an opposite course 
was pursued, that of giving tonic stimulating 
medicines, the discharge from the nasal 
membrane, as in colds, &c., would continue 
healthy, and quickly subside, and the drop- 
sical swellings of the extremities gradually 
become diminished as the strength of the 
animal returned, and those diseases would 
not end in glanders and farcy near so fre- 
quently as they do at present.”—p, 171 
* That mode of treatment, therefore, which 
1 am about to recommend both as a preven- 
tive and cure for glanders and farcy, and 
especially for horses very much out of con- 
dition, is, medicines of a tonic, stimulating 
nature, and such as by their effects, con- 
jointly with good food, air, and exercise, are 
capable of invigorating the whole system, 
and ultimately of bringing it into that healthy 
state for which every other remedy has been 
tried in vain.” 

Then follows an enumeration of those 
remedies, chiefly vegetable, stimulants, and 
tonic barks, which the author considers cal- 
culated to aid in producing the above effects, 
but he says, p. 172,— 

‘* The medicine which I have found of the 
greatest service, whether it has been given 
alone or in combination with any of the 
others, has been cantharides.”’—p. 174: 
** The action of this medicine, when given 
internally for the relief of those symptoms 
of disease produced by debility of the sys- 
tem, and when the animal is unhealthy, is 
by increasing the appetite, and ~ P 
to the circulation, and promoting the 
different functions of the body, and bringing 
them into a healthy state, changing the un- 
healthy discharges of the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils and the ulcers, as well as the 
ulcers of the skin, and causing healthy 





landers is rare in very cold countries, and abso- 
ately unknown in hot climates. From and ! 
Poland to about the middle of France is 
frequently seen; it is not common on the other 
side of the Pyrennees; it is unknown in Rada 
Note by the author. 
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fin those cases of glanders and 
which are reeoverable.”” 

It appears that ‘‘ with regard to remedies 
for glanders either in its acute or chronic 
_ tenes essor Coleman has pr to offer, 

e has ibed, by way of experiment, 
almost or quite all the mineral and known 
vegetable poisons : preparations of arsenic, 
antimony, copper, zinc, mercury, &Xc,, 
hellebore, aconitum, digitalis, npenspumnn, 
cieuta, belladonna, &c. &e., have been 
ia various condemned subjects internall 
administered, but all without any speci 
or curative effect on Wis awful and obstinate 
malady,” 

“ Mr, Coleman has also kept horses that 
were glandered, for a time on sheep's blood, 
without allowing them any kind of food, 
and I understand that some have also been 
crammed with balls of meat, but with ao 
happier result than the before-named drugs.” 
Mr, Vines tell us that he was “‘ first induced 
to give cantharides a fair trial in glanders at 
the suggestion and persuasion of a profes- 
sional acquaintance,” whose name is not 
made public, and it seems that his earliest | 
experiments were undertaken about three or | 
four years ago.—p. 177; ‘‘On my inquir- 
ing into the history of the internal use of 
cantharides, I found that a very able surgeon 
of the name of Roberton bad published an 
excellent practical work on the use of van- 
tharides in the human subject, recommend- 
ing it for the cure of gleets or affections of 
the mucous membrane of the urethra, aud 
unbealthy sores in the skin. I also learnt 
that a Dr. Greenfield, from whom Mr, 
Roberton acknowledges he was first led to 
try cantharides, had been in the habit of 
using it more than a century ago, and that 
his success with it had been so great as to 
have excited the envy and malice of his pro- 

, who carried their ia- 
trigues to such an extent as actually to pro- 
cure his committal to Newgate on a charge 
of prescribing dangerous remedies for the 
removal of disease,”—p. 178: ‘Mr, Sewell 
has informed me that about twenty years 
ago the same intelligent surgeon, Mr. 
Roberton, suggested the internal use of can- 
tharides in the horse, for the cure of glanders 
and farcy, to the supreme of the College, 
and that a trial of it was made but without 
success, the reason of which, I shall be able 
to show, arose from its having been given in 
too large doses.” 


Tt seems they gave a drachm at a time, 
which gmounts to nothing short of poisoning. 

To the talents and investigation of Dr. 
Roberton is certainly due the greater part 
of that which we at present know respect- 
ing the action of cantharides on the system, 
and a perusal of his work on the “ Diseases 
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of the Generative System,” in which he 
employed this substance with remarkable 
success, will afford a high idea of his can- 
dour and industry, Mr. Vines takes seve- 
ral extracts from this author, descriptive of 
the effects of cantharides on the human 
system, and the shodus operandi respecting 
it, and afterwards gives an account of his 
own success, and the doses ia which he has 
employed it in veterinary practice. These 
have been from six to twelve grains per 
diem, never more, combined with ginger, 
pimento, and other stimulants. The patient 
requires watching, and the medicine occa- 
sionally to be discontinued ; and it some- 
times happens that untoward symptoms 
arise from its use. At page 204, he says,— 

‘* The proportions of cantharides which 
I have set down will, in neerly every in- 
stance, be found to effect what is required ; 
that is, when the animal is in a recovera 
state; and the only mode of effecting it is 
by beginning with a moderate dose, and 
very cautiously increasing it, and by con- 
tinuing it a sufficient time ; and on no ace 
cotat resort to such large doses as drachms, | 
or even a scruple, as they invariably 
the animal’s appetite, and produce a hig 
Mo of inflammation in the intestines, 
kidneys, bladder, and general inflammation 
of the system, and frequently death,” 

Such consequences, however, could only 
oceur from ignorance or neglect, or perbaps 
intention. On the whole, however, it would 
appear that cantharides is a most valuable 
medicine, and the author gives an account of 
several horses completely cured by its regu- 
lar administration. 

As far as regards the novelty of our au« 
thor’s views, it must be remarked, that he 
has nowhere laid claim to discoveries, but 
simply to having investigated and described 
glanders and farcy with more precision and 
success than bis predecessors. It is not, 
therefore, to correct our author, but to 
show what had been done before, that we 
have searched the pages of other writers, 
and we find there that cantbarides was pre- 
scribed internally for horses, even as far 
back as the time of Solleysel, or ia 1717. 

After this our reading does not furnish 
us with any evidence of this substance 
being given medicinally to horses, until 
Mr. Roberton suggested its use to the col- 
lege teachers, who abused it as Mr, Vines 
describes. 

On turning to Mr. B. Clark's Pharma- 
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copeia, p. 27, we find it prescribed to the 
extent of seven grains, in a ball with pi- 
mento, aud also in both drenches and pow- 
ders, as the principal means of suppressing 
glunders and farey. So that it was only 
with Mr. Clark that Mr. Roberton’s “* sug- 
gestions” were productive of any good 
effect, and this invaluable medicine, it ap- 
pears, was subsequently brought under the 
notice of Mr. Vines, who has not been more 
successful than his predecessors in giving 
a sure diagnostic symptom of glanders, un- 
less it be by his favourite phrases, “‘ an 
unhealthy discharge,” ‘‘ unhealthy appear- 
ances, &e.,’’ and how far this is calculated 
to shed light on the subject we must leave 
to his readers to determine, It must not 
be denied, that there is a certain morbid 
virulence, and a great risk of contagion, in 
many cases of slight discharge from the 
nostrils, which are almost unattended by 
other unhealthy indications, but how are 
we to distinguish between these and what 
Mr. Bracy Clark calls ‘‘ a nasal farcy gleet,” 
our author terms “ an unhealthy nasal flux.” 

In closing our review of this work, we 
must observe that the subject of glanders has 


lately become more interesting to the medi- 
cal profession, and we may add to the pub- 
lic, ia consequence of the well-marked cases 
brought forward by Dr. Elliotson of its ap- 


pearance, in the human subject. A notice of 
these cases was given at p. 234 of the pre- 
seut volume, and the identity of the dis- 
eases, or rather the fact of a most horrid 
and fatal disorder having been in severa! 
instances propagated by contact with the 
matter of glandered animals, seems to be so 
clearly established as to demand serious at- 
tention. 

We conclude by saying, that Mr, Vines 
shows a spirit of engrossing interest in his 
subject, and exhibits evidenve of persever- 
lities which seldom fail to 
effect their object ; aud, on the whole, we 
must congratulate him on having produced 
a work which is calculated to benefit the 
profession, The plates which accompany 
it are executed in good style, and are well 
adapted to illustrate the subject to which 
they refer. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


AMERICAN MEDICAL JOURNALS, 

Sevenat of the American Journals are 
before us; the dates of some of them, how- 
ever, are not very recent, in consequence ofa 
delay which occurred in their transmission 
across the Atlantic. Amongst them we have 
four Numbers of the Maryland Medical 
Recorder (a publication recently started, and 
the existence of which will not probably be 
of very long duration), the North American 
Medical and Surgical Journal for July 
1830; and the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences for August 1830, Of 
these the latter is by far the better periodi- 
cal; it is, indeed, the best of the transat- 
lantic medical publications ; and, to make a 
comparison nearer home, is in most respects 
superior to the great majority of European 
works of the same description. 

The most remarkable of the articles in the 
present Number of this latter Journal are, a 
case of trismatic tetanus, produced by the 
passage of a large rough triangular piece of 
clay from the intestinal canal jnid the va- 
gina, which was cured by tobacco injec- 
tions ; a ease of rupture of the uterus, suc- 
cessfully treated by Dr. Hendrie ; and a very 
clever paper on the Pathological or Abnormal 
State of the Circulation, by Dr. Jackson, 
one of the Pensylvanian professors. The 
second of these demands our more especial 
notice. 

RUPTURE OF THE UTERUS, 

The female was 53 years of age, pregnant 
with her eleventh child, and all her previous 
labours had been rendered difficult by a 
small exostosis situated on the projection of 
the sacrum, lessening the antero posterior 
diameter of the péivis at least oae inch or 
one inch anda half. The secale cornutum 
was given, as had been the practice ia her 
previous labours; vehement contractions 
ensued, and the uterus burst. In this 
condition she was first seen by the nar- 
rator of the case, He immediately pro- 
ceeded to deliver by the natural passages, 
and this, with the assistance of the crotchet, 
was soon accomplished ; the operator’s hands 
during the awful extrication being, while he 
sought for the placenta, in contect with 
the naked intestines. After the operation, 
entipblogistic remedies were assiduously 
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applied, and in four weeks she retained 
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little more inconvenience than a urinary | complains 


fistula, which in the course of a few months 
was also completely cured. 

We quote, at full length, the description 
of the operation and the subsequent progress 
of the patient, as a curious specimen of the 
‘* nil desperandum” cases which are occa- 
sionally met with. 


Having placed her in a favourable posi- 
ion, the hand was introduced, en bladder 
being previously evacuated,) the feet were 
ssdilly cbutinsd, aud the body of the child 
delivered with the utmost facility ; some 
difficulty was experienced in getting the 
head through the superior strait of the pel- 
vis, owing to the exostosis already men- 
tioned ; this was finally accomplished with 
the aid of the crotchet ; the hand was again 
introduced, for the of extracting the 
placenta, which was found in the left side of 
the abdomen. Some large coagula were 
broughtaway entangled with the secundines. 
In searching for the placenta, my hand was 
in contact with the naked intestines, from 
which circumstance, no doubt can remain of 
the rupture being complete. After ascer- 
taining that none of the bowels protruded 
from the laceration, she was placed in bed 
in a very exhausted condition—a cordial 


anodyne draught was given—-two hours af- 
terwards she expressed herself as feeling 
quite comfortable. 

18. 6 o’clock a. a.—Has rested very well 


since 12 o'clock. System ey to be re- 
acting ; pulse remains small and frequent ; 
complains of some soreness but no pain ; yet 
the abdomen is quite tender to the touch, 
and is somewhat distended. Directed fo- 
mentations to be applied to the abdomen, 
and a cathartic mixture. 6 o'clock Pp. m. 
Abdomen greatly distended, and extremely 
painful, eo peed so on pressure ; pulse 
frequent tense ; skin dry and hot, ca- 
thartic has not operated. Ordered, v. s. 
3xviij, cathartic medicine to be repeated, and 
its operation solicited by an occasional ene- 
ma—fomentations continued. 

19, Passed a very restless night, bowels 
freely opened this morning, since which the 
pain and distension of the abdomen very 
much diminished ; pulse less frequent, yet 
somewhat tense. Ordered, venesection, 
3xij ; nitro-antimon, pulv. every two hours. 

. Is much better—no pain, and very 
little on pressure; pulse soft; 
skin cool; countenance lively and cheerful. 

21, et seq. She is still improving, thinks 
herself able, if itted, to sit up and have 
wajotavl. Gn fesetected te tr coverd Soya 
en H in for se ; 
rupted ; four weeks after the accident, she 





January 20, 1830. Enjoys at present re- 
markably good health ; has menstruated re- 


gulerly since August. In Jul nae 
—— a for the ened iating 


the inconvenience arising from the fistulous 
opening in the bladder ; it bas been worn till 
within the last few weeks, and has effected 
a radical cure. 


The main strength of the N. A. Med. and 
Surg. Journal lies in its analytic and criti- 
cal notices, and in its judicious and exten- 
sive collection of intelligence in the several 
branches of medicine. The original com- 
munications are few in number; we may 
remark, however, that the interest of the 
several articles is precisely in the inverse 
proportion to their miniature dimensions. 
We especially particularise Dr, Gerhard’s 
excellent paper on 
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of which the following are useful ex- 
tracts. We wish some of the British Ro- 
chesters, who write against space, about 
nothing or nonsense, would condescend to 
take a lesson from the scientific con- 
densation of facts contained in the paper, 
from which we make the annexed quotations: 

We may premise that Dr. Gerhard’s ex- 
periments were performed on 200 patients, 
and embraced several classes of medicines. 
To his theoretical points many objections 
may be started, it is true, and these have 
not escaped the acumen of several Americau 
journalists. On his practical statements, 
however, there can be but one opinion,— 
that they are in the highest degree cre- 
ditable to his general acquirements and 
professional skill. 

** Tonics.—Endermic application of cin- 
chona. My observations have been confined 
to the preparations of cinchona, as aff 
the best examples of the most concen 
and powerful tonics, The sulphate of quinia 
has been very frequently administered as an 
endermic remedy. hen applied to the 
inflamed cutis, it powerfully stimulates the 
surface, causing pain which may continue 
for a few minutes, or for a much longer 
period, atcording to Come ili 
individual. The pulse of 
e 
the application, it will be found more full 
and frequent, but rarely rising of a febrile 
character. The permanent tonic effects do 
not differ from those usually observed; the 
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vigorous , , 
dry red tongue rarely follows intermitteuts, 
if treated by quinia externally administered. 
In the alms-house, it has for a long time 
been the established practice, to dress the 
blisters of patients exhausted from severe 
disesse with the sulphate of quinia, and the 
permanence of the —- sufficiently at- 
tests its apparent efficiency. The quantity 
in which it should be applied as a mere 
stimulant is large; from four to twelve 
grains. Upwards of twenty cases of inter- 
mittent fever were treated by the sulphate 
of quinia applied externally, and with the 
most perfect success, except in three or 
four cases, where, from accidental causes, 
its use was discontinued before the period 
of the paroxysm. Of this number nine were 
tertian, the remainder quotidian, including 
all the cases of which a connected history 
could be obtained. In twelve instances, there 
was no return of the chill after the first 
applications; the others were rarely attend- 
ed by more than one paroxysm, and never 
by a third, excepting in a single instance, 
where severe attacks supervened before the 
entire removal of the disease. In every 


case, however, each succeeding paroxysm 
was marked by a great diminution of its 
intensity and duration. The average quan- 
tity of quinia applied before the chills were 


arrested, was about twenty grains; although 
it varied in the different patients from eight 
to one hundred and twelve. Some absorp- 
tion appeared certainly to have taken place, 
for only a small residue of the quinia re- 
mained at the subsequent dressings, and 
sometimes no trace of it could be perceived. 
The quinia was generally used in powder, 
either alone or diluted with some mild sub- 
stance, and sprinkled upon the surface ; 
sometimes it was incorporated with cerate, 
by which less pain was produced. It was 
remarked by most of the gentlemen who 
adopted this practice, that the quinia cured 
more speedily in this form than when given 
internally, and that the permanence of the 
cure was at least as great. 

The author illustrates and supports these 
assertions by the detail of five satisfactory 
cases. The important class of narcotic re- 
medies most engages his attention. 

* Narcotics.—The application of these 
to painful ulcers, as well as other diseased 
parts covered by the cuticle, has long 
been familiarly known in medical practice ; 
solutions of opium are also sometimes em- 
ployed to relieve excessive pain or inflam- 
mation of blistered surfaces ; but although 
no one could be ignorant that a narcotic 
effect was sometimes produced, the local 
disease was the only object of treatment. 
The ic administration of narcotics is 
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admissible in nearly every case of disease 
where a long coutinuance of their use is 
requisite, and frequently in acute affections ; 
in this manner exhibiting its powers, after 
all the ordinary forms of exhibition have 
been exhausted, and permitting an irritated 
stomach to regain its susceptibility to reme- 
dial impressions. Narcotics, when applied 
externally, produce their specific action 
with much greater promptitude than most 
other medicines, a few minutes being gene- 
rally sufficient to exhibit a marked effect ; 
this may arise from their action being in 
part directed to the nerves of the surface 
with which they are in contact; for very 
little local pain is suffered, except in the 
cases where a large duse has been impro- 
perly applied to a blistered surface highly 
inflamed from some accidental cause. The 
phenomena which result do not differ from 
those usually observed when the same reme- 
dies are given internally, excepting that the 
drowsiness which follows the slight local 
sensation is less suddenly excited, but of 
much more permanent duration. Narcotics 
have been applied to all parts of the body, 
and in all the cases in which I have wit- 
nessed their use, they acted with the great- 
est energy when placed nearest to the cen- 
tral organs; but in painful local diseases a 
directly sedative action seemed to be ex- 
erted upon the nerves of the part; hence, if 
the pain arise from an organ easy of access, 
it is always better to apply the remedy in 
its immediate vicinity, The average dose, 
if the remedy be placed immediately in con- 
tact with the cutis, is about double or treble 
the ordinary quantity; but if it be incorpo- 
rated with cerate, or mingled with a poul- 
tice, we cannot be sure that the absorption 
| will be as perfect as in the former instance. 
| Allowance is then of course to be made by 
| adding a larger quantity.” 

“ Oprom.—The acetum opii, or black drop, 
is added to many liniments, as the most 
powerful liquid preparation of opium, and, 
with the exception of the salts of morphia, 
it is, when pure, the best form for adminis- 
tering this narcotic as an endermic remedy : 
it may be spread upon the surface without 
any admixture, or, which is preferable, di- 
luted with thick mucilage. From the cases 
which fell under my notice, 1 should think 
that the endermic dose of black drop is from 
fifteen to twenty minims upon the epigas- 
trium, but half a drachm if applied to the 
extremities. 

“ Sutpaate ano Acetate or Morruta. 
—These salts may be taken as the type of 
all the other combinations of mon sap 94 
sulphate especially, from its greater solubi- 
lity, is far preferable to any other of its 
class. The morphia may be formed into a 
cerate, or, what is generally to be preferred, 
the powder may be directly applied: the 
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necessary quantity varies from half a grain! strange and unaccountable. Dr. Gerhard 
to three or four grains, and its operation is| speaks of the local endermic application of 
generally Othe Ae hpmenratee be croton oil to the extent of ten minims ata 
oe Saseetion Were used with time. Notlong since we had occasion to 


frequent advantage upon blistered surfaces, - >A 
as the extracts of belladonna, cicuta, stra-|20°tice Dr. Short’s proposal and manner of 
monium, &c., a smaller quantity sufficing | its application, as a powerful external irri- 
for the relief of any pain than if epider- | tant, capable of inducing a pustular erup- 
mis had not been detached. tion, Either one or other of these gentle- 
Two cases are also detailed in which digi-| men must be wrong, not to speak more 
talis was used in this manner with excellent harshly, and our own knowledge of the ex- 
effect, Though we have not space to ine | ternal action of croton oil induces us to be- 
sert these, we subjoin the remarks which | jjeve that Dr. Short is perfec'ly correct in 


Dr. Gerhard advances on the subject. his several assertions, 








“« The result of these cases is very gra- 
tifying, and affords great reason to believe 
that the proper method of administering 


digitalis in the diseases of the heart, is by Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journat, 


applying it to an external surface. In a 
very large majority of patients the stomach 


No. CVL. 


will be found so much excited that the direct | We have just examined the present number 
gastritis, which the internal use of a power- of the “ Blue Journal,” and we feel plea- 


ful irritant produces, will counterbalance 
any ultimate effects that may be desired, 


sure in stating that it is replete with valu- 


No one now controverts the declaration of| able matter. We subjoin an ample and very 
Broussais, Andral, ond all other practi-| interesting extract from a paper by Dr. 
tioners, that “‘ la digitale ne ralentit le pouls| Bryce, on ** the state of medicine in Con- 


qu'autant qu'elle n’irrite pas l'estomac ;”| 
and in a large ber of di of the 
heart and other affections which have fallen 
under my, observation within the last two 





tantinople,” in which city the author re- 


sides, In our next we shall advert to an 
article by Dr. Christison on the mutual ac- 


years at the Philadelphia Almshouse, this| tion of blood and air, which, as is the case 


A ge oi ney aay baie as gg with all Dr. Christisoa’s writings, evinces 
about two qnine, repeated three times a| S*** senuity, ont yes aptly etterianed ” 
day in the commencement, and of course | "¢rease the author's emineut reputation. 

gee 4 increased; cure, however, must} « Sketch of the State and Practice of Me- 


taken to avoid great irritation of the 

blistered surface, which might in some cases 
counteract our object.” 

Dr. Gerhard has also used squill in pow- 


dicine at Constantinople. By C. Bayce, 
MD. 
“ The influence which Islamism exercises 


over the minds of its proselytes, explains 


der as an endermic medicine, and its action the reason why medicine should have retro- 
was completely established, Of the mine- graded, or at lvast had its progress arrested, 
ral emetics, the irritating nature of some|in Turkey, and why its native medical 


entirely interferes with their use. Of the | science is on 
disfigured an 


vegetable class, emetine and the oil of to- 
bacco have been successfully used. The 


ly the remains of former times, 
d disguised under a thousand 
jorms, - - - = 

** The chief source of medical practice 


author does not seem to have had aay ex- | amongst Turkish practitioners, springs from 
perience of the agency of mercury in this} that spirit of charity which so gely 


way; he however informs us of a case 
treated by another practitioner in which 


pervades Islamism, and of which the foun- 
dation of hospitals and the establishment of 
schools forms a 


prominent feature. Of the 


tho losal we of ved p seeing 7 indeced wed former there are several at Constantinople, 
vation ; and we find, in Dr. Mackintosh’s | sir, endowed by revenues from Mosques, 


Practice of Physic the extraordinary state-|or directly su 
ment, that the application of the black wash | which the i 


almost invariably induces th titutional | under the 
- d peer tere ong: Hakim Bashi, or first physician to the sultan, 


by government, of 
attendants are Turks, 
tment and control of the 


symptoms, at least so far as tenderness of Their internal economy and medical ma- 


the gums, 





nagement are, it is true, alike defective, if 


Before we conclud have a remark to! jy double 
ee to ane mer eruetre tape to as, bck eatablisiment a charitable Faia 
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and s school for instruction; but their im-|the treatment of these is, as it should be, 
mediate general usefulness is not less con-| entrusted to churchmen, who make, as in 
spicuous, and their existence affords the| other more enlightened countries, a lucra< 
ready means at any future period of extend- | tive business, by offering prayers and em- 
ing their advantages. The mad-houses, al-| ploying exorcism for the deliverance of those 
though disgustingly kept, and offering the affected. 
most deplorable objects to the curiosity of, “ In prescribing, vegetable preparations 
the stranger, show how wisely the Prophet are usually preferred, which, as indeed 
made his scheme of nena religion sub- every quality of drug, is administered in the 
servient to the calls of humanity. Of the simplest form. It must, however, be said, 
schools at Constantinople, one is particu-| that if their drugs are subjected to few alte- 
Jarly dedicated to medical science, or, more | rations in the laboratory, yet in the physi- 
correctly, was,—for, if actually not altoge- cian’s hands they are compounded in the 
ther abandoned, its object is entirely super- | most ignorant manner, medicines of very 
seded by the new school lately opened, of opposite virtues being combined in a pre- 
which I shell afterwards speak, ‘he only | scription of fifteen or twenty different drags ; 
previous preparations for this study required | and the more lengthy the writing, the more 
of the students, who on an average amounted complex the remedies, the more highly are 
to thirty, wasa competent knowledge of the the skill and learning of the prescriber esti- 
Arabic, in which language, under the direc-| mated. Solid purgatives of the strongest 
tion of Turkish teachers, they read, and|kind are freely administered, the more so 
learnt to explain the ancient Egyptian and|as Moslemin have a great repugnance to 
a few European authors. In this course of|enemata, Syphilis has been long success- 
instruction, which occupied two hours daily, | fully treated by purgatives and sudorifics, 
little if any reference was made to anatomy joined to the use of the vapour-bath, conti- 
or chemistry ; and even attendance at hospi- | nued during twenty or thirty days, or until 
tals was not comprised. Six or seven years | the patient be much exhausted; and this 
were thus employed, when, without any |condition is considered as indicating a 
form of examination, and by a simple license | speedy cure. Emeticsare little used, from 
or permission from the Hakim Bashi, the |a great aversion to vomiting. An opinion 
doctoral bonnet might be assumed, and the |of a vitiated state, or false course of the 
person was held qualified for the first pro- | blood, enters largely into their explanation 
fessional employments of the state. The|of the cause of diseases; and bleeding, 
present Hakim Bashi and bis brother, pliy-| either general or local, yamerye «| is abun- 
sician in chief of the army, are from this | dantly ursued; though much of the efficacy 
school. of the fone is deemed to depend on the 
“ From my observations and inquiries | nicety with which the physician distin- 
amongst this class of practitioners, the study | guishes what yeiu should be opened. 
of medicine is reduced to the knowledge of| ‘* But itis not to the application of rules, 
a few doctrines; and the practice thence |or the exhibition of drugs alone, that the 
promulgated accords with this simplicity. Ottomans confide in their treatment of ma- 
The leadiug principles are to recognise only ladies. Ignorance makes them reverence a 
three classes of diseases ; depraved humours, | variety of superstitious remedies ; and Turks 
sudden cold, and great heat; and accord- | holding the highest posts of learning and 


ingly, to admit three forms of cure ; purga-|rank are not ashamed to employ openly 
tives, heating medicines, and refrigerauts. | these productions of fanaticism and charla- 
Other Turkish nosologists adopt a different |tauism. Of this credulity religion is the 
system, in which ail diseases are distin-| common basis ; and it is matter of daily 
guished into three orders,—namely, neva-| occurrence to find the Iman supplant the 
zil, mayazil, and yel. Yo the first, which | physician, or at least his mediations wae 


answers to the genus catarrhus of the an- | to uid the virtue of the prescription. e 
cients, belongs almost every disease which | practice is varied according to the caste of 
has its seat in the head, throat, and thorax. | the Dervisch, and qualified with pomp and 
Diseases of the abdomen and affections of| ceremony corresponding to the quality of 
the skin are ranked in the second order,| the invalid or price paid. To some the 
which may be translated hemorrhoidal. The | practitioner prescribes a course of several 
neuroses, whether or not accompanied by | days’ reading from the Koran, with certain 
pyrexia, affections of tendinous parts, Xc.,| forms of breathing on the patient by one or 
rd mans in the third class. “Yel signifies | more of the initiated ; while others are or- 
wind ; and to its presence and inordinate | dered to combine the swallowing of bits of 
localities are ascribed the most severe and | almonds, or of pork, eating off particular 
the most te complaints. Other in-/| plates, having words written on them, and 
— ts, not assorting easily | in fevers to tie knotted threads on the wrists 
these are implicitly believed and ancles. 
to be the of Satanic influence; and| “ These simple plans of empiricism, or of 
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superstition, are frequently abandoned ‘ 
rr the people, especial] yo a i 
, for a treatment so closely re- of affording enjoyments, 

sembles magnetism, that, were it not for its ideal, The common sort 
more distant origin, it might be pronounced | from opium, hellebore, and strong 
a variety of that process. The operator con- The more rare and expensive is the philo- 
sulted listens to the case with the utmost | nism, consisting of fine opium with amber- 
seriousness, refers to his Koran, and having | gris, musk, essential oils, and saffron, and 
chosen and written an appropriate passage, | the theriac, - - - - 
folds it in a mysterious manner, and pre-| ‘‘ The second class of foreign practition- 
scribes this to be worn in contact with the ers at Constantinople, consists of Greeks 
partaffected ; after which, the fingers smear-| who have passed a year or two at the 
ed in saliva ere stroked over the supposed university of Padua or Pisa. This cir- 
seat of disorder, and prayers are recited at cumstance, which give a more formal autho- 
three intervals. As Dervisches and Imans|rity to their pretensions, is further used 
are the privileged in this function, it is not | to force their practice by a display oftech- 
to be wondered at if it exercise some in-| nical terms and uncomprehended doctrines, 
fluence over Osmanlies ; but Christians and But as their residence abroad is too limited 
Jews likewise have recourse to these mag- to ensure those acquirements in medicine 
netizers, who change nothing of their spiri- which depend more on study and experi- 
tual remedies in regard to Greek, Arme- ence than endowments of genius, it is natu- 
nian, or Jew. It is singular enough that! ral to suppose that these students must, for 
the saliva and breathing are used in imi- the most part, enter on practice with little 
tatioa of Christ resuscitating the dead child, less acquired knowledge, and infinitely more 
and restoring hearing to the deaf man by | dangerous hardihood, than the less favoured 
anointing with spittle. Patients are often|tribe of Dragomans and druggists; yet it 
directed to swallow, several times a day, seldom happens that these, by perseverance 
slips of paper on which the name Allah or/and the use of certain arts of chicanery, 
Mahomet bas been written by some vene-| elsewhere reprobated, but which here pass 
rated priest or hadgi. Much faith is also| current without opprobrium, fail to gain in- 
pain by Mussulmans in the efficacy of |dependence and even reputation.* It would 
water sanctified by holding in solution pas- be not less invidious than unprofitable to 
sages of the Koran, which an Iman has disclose the minute details of the practice 
traced with ink on the inside of the cup; pursued by the one and the other branch of 
and, incredible and absurd as it may seem, | these men. Suffice it to say, that in acute 
it hes happened to several European prac- cases the system of Broussais, as prescrib- 
titioners in Turkey to find, on their second ing bloodletting, diet, and simple remedies, 
visit, that the true believer has deemed has been happily pretty generally adopted, 
swallowing the prescription left bim more to the exclusion of drugs, the efficacy 
advisable than sending it to the apothecary. | which, under the most prudent admihistra- 
In further illustration of this spirit of fana-| tion, is doubtful, and which in this climate 
ticism, 1 may add that I saw in Egypt, and | in the hands of ignorant adventurers, w 
the caste may be traced throughout Turkey, | be useless; and that in chronic cases pa- 
Arabian conjurors, whose name corresponds | tient and doctor are alike satisfied to - 
to Messiah, from whom the tend to de-/viate urgent symptoms, and trust to cir- 
rive their science as chief of the sect. Their | cumstances to decide the result. A novel 
peculiar province is to neutralise by charms} and most despicable feature of this routine 
the venom of serpents and scorpions, and should not, however, be unnoticed, namely, 
render innoxious the bite even of the Abu-| the avowed alliances, offensive and defen- 
shahat. sive, established betwixt bands of these in- 

** Besides the drugs prescribed to alle- | dividuals whose twofold object is to erngest 
viate sickness, many more are used in each other's merits and doctrines at ir 
health, from the influence of climate or edu- | cl apothecary, and to approve and ratify 
cation, rendering people unsatiable of vo-| each other's practice in the presence of the 
luptuousness. Some are used to acquire | patient at consultation; and, secondly, to 

umpness and beauty of the skin, as muci- oppose all collision of science with queck- 
oo feculent fruits, and seeds; others, as ery, by attacking, with the vilest subter- 
cosmetics, composed of fine oils, the fat of | fuges, the character and skill of the regular 
animals, odorous resins, alkaline and me- | practitioner. - - - - 
—_ soaps, eorenge we great care and by 

ifficult processes. But the virtue of these! , 
remedies, and the chief cause of their being. Greeks of Constantinople, wha by a regular coure 
sought efter with such avidity, poh jof study: and by thets talents and character, have 
from their being always mixed with various. Ss NS 
excitants and stimulants. The most velaed | ton them, 
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practice of surgery is considered 
people a department of science 
of the physician; and althou, a ie 
; h able 
me A haves ty thett their chill end seapeot- 
eon army and been 
as general practition- 
yet, until the present day, the prejudice 
inst the custom is such, that few Euro- 
to be Gerats, although, with 
wo or three exceptions, all would operate. 
Sargery has, therefore, from this imagin 
opprobriam, been abandoned to certain ~ A 


the honour of their profession, and recover 
a portion of that distinction and credit con- 
ferred on it in Earope. Without fear of being 
accused of national prejudices, it may be 
said that Englishmen have always enjoyed 
a flattering station amongst the most dis- 
tinguished prectitioners of the place ; and, 
at the present day, the humanity and skill 
lof my friends, Dr. M‘Guffog and Dr. 
'MCarthy, are rewarded by the confidence 
lof the higher ranks of the empire, and a 
| reputation amongst every denoménati 
|people, perhaps never s 


venturers, and has fallen into disrepute. | stantinople. 
The ble cause of this disparagement; ‘‘ From these disagreeable details, sketch- 
may be ascribed to the ignorance of anatomy | ed with as much leniency as fidelity permits, 
among native practitioners, and their conse-| we turn with gratification to the improved 
quent necessity to appear superior to an art, prospects of medical instruction offered by 
the dexterity aud success of which may be the institution lately established at Con- 
appreciated by the commonest cepacity.f | stantinople. 
Capital operations are unknown at Constan-| ‘“ We have seen the inefficiency of the 
tinople, partly from this cause, and partly | former means of attaining this object, and 
from the few accidents occurring in civil | its consequent evils; and we are therefore 
life ; and it is a notorious fact, that in the disposed to receive with satisfaction, aid 
Jast war there were net five surgeons capa- judge favourably of the endeavour, with all 
ble of performing the most common opera- its defects, to bestow on this department a 
tions on the field of battle attached to the | portion of those ameliorations developed in 
Ottoman army. Particular branches of the the scheme of military organization and 
art, as bone-setting, hernia, and eye opera- | general instruction planned and prosecuted 
tions, are exercised by Persians and Mo-)by the Sultan. The groans and murmurs of 
teats, with a success and celebrity similar | the wounded of the last war have touched 
to the like people with us, Midwifery is| the sensibility of the divan, and shown the 
almost exclusively practised by Jewish and | Moslem legislators the great necessity of 
Turkish women; and it is worthy of re-| yielding to the calls of bumanity, and, by 
mark, that the obstetric art forms a very | this establishment, of remedying the terribly 
smali portion of their adroitness or employ. | augmented destruction of their troops from 
ment. All pretend to , and some | absence of surgeons. This medical school, 
have become famous and wealthy by their|at the expense of government, was opened 
pretensions to certain means, notonly to ob-|three years ago. It is under the direct 
viate sterility, but also to produce abortion control of the Hakim Bashi, whose taleuts 
by administration of drugs,—a practice and liberality fully qualify him for this 
avowedly tolerated and frequently resorted important charge, and by whom teachers 
to by Turkish females, both from their dis-, are appointed and students selected. It is 
like to frequent pregnancy, and from com- at present composed of four professors, two 
mand of their lords, when their harem for the Arabic and French languages, and 
threatens to become too numerous. |two for medicine and surgery, and 140 
“« These facts, without further comment, | scholars from fourteen to thirty years of 
exemplify the degradation of medicine at age, divided into these several classes. By 
Constantinople; and the character might,|an ill-advised economy, the salary of the 
with equal justice, be extended to the em-|first is too small to encourage any compe- 
pire at large. Our regret and indignation | tition of respectable talents for the appoint- 
are, however, somewhat assuaged in refer-|ment; and, where the honour and influence 
ring te the conduct and character of several | thereto attached is questionable, this cir- 
Ea and Greek medical men bere.|cumstance must affect the interests and 





With equal truth and pleasure we bear tes- 
timony to the integrity of those whose pria- 
ciples and talents redeem in some measure 





+ The abandonment of surgery in the capital 
Cannot be better illustrated than by the fact, that a 
successful case of furmation of the nose from the 
integuments of the forehead has acquifed to the 
writer more fame and applause than the tying the 
subclavian weuld have dove. The Sultan himself 

his =, rv to express their ty eahibt in 
case, man subsequently exhibited 
in full divan, 


utility of the seminary. But, on the other 
hand, the pay, rations, and prospects held 
out to the students, have excited a great 
eagerness on the part of the better classes 
of the people to ensure their children these 
advantages. 

** The first period of this course of educa- 
tion is spent iu obtaining a competent know- 
ledge of the Arabic and French languages, 
the object and utility of which are alike 
conspicuous. The second is devoted to 
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knowledge are 4 
so imperfect, that it is quite impossible 
teachers, or zealous, not to 


compromise themselves, or for pupils, what- 
ever their capabilities and application, not 
to be disappointed by the event. From the 
limited time of study, the non-appointment 
of additional lectures has not yet been so 
severely felt as the want of those means of 
ical instruction which are indispensable 

the acquisition of useful medical know- 
ledge, namely, anatomical demonstrations, 
chemical experiments, and hospital attend- 
ance. The latter defect was most manifest 
on my first visit to the institution, on wit- 
nessing the eagerness of the young men to 
impress a favourable opinion of their appli- 
cation, and the interest and pride with which 
they listened to inquiries and remarks on | 
showing their manuals of anatomy, physio- | 
logy, aud materia medica, a new prepara. | 


tion of the blood-vessels of the head, ed 


tes, and a skeleton, as if these, their 





sion commentators, og 


for | demonstration, and, therefore, that a 


from the Mufti, or order from the Hakim 
Bashi, would be sufficient to authorise their 
porqoaineee. It is already fully sanctioned 
y the of the school of medicine 
near Cairo. My friend Dr. Clot, who has 
done himself distinguished honour by that 
establishment, had influence to obtain from 
the Pasha an unqualified order to emplo 
the dead of the military hospital for th 
object. No moment can be more propitious 
than the present for establishing the custom, 
when the marvellous changes ing the 
manners and opinions of the people, and acts 
of the government, hinder too severe exami- 
pation of particular measures and prepare 
men’s minds for every innovation, It is, 
moreover, believed that the spirit of the 
Turkish religion, which is stript of mach of 
its fi rmer fanaticism and intolerance, would 
be easily reconciled to the matter, and 
would overcome any scruples which the Der- 





ibrary and museum, evinced and ensured visch or Iman might oppose to this 
sion,” 


their acquirements, and unfolded the mys- 
teries of medical science. 

* The lecture attended fully exemplified 
this. The person was surrounded by stu- 
dents in an oriental posture, with a French 
epitome of anatomy in their hands, from 
which he was labouring to explain, by 
translation and reference to a skeleton, one 
of the most intricate points of surgical 
anatomy, that of the shoulder-joint. The 
result of his utmost exertions was to store 
the learner's memory with technical words, 
of the import of which they could form no 
precise or useful application. 

** This pitiable abuse of time, industry, 
and genius, on the part of teacher and 
scholar, must be speedily redressed in the 
system of education, or experience will 
effectually support the malevolent ridicule of 
those opponents, whose selfish motives de- 
sire its failure; for, besides the positive 
harm done by teaching nothing, its continu- 
ance on the same plan must destroy all 
habit of reflection or reasoning, and implant 
false comprehensions of the extent and im- 
portance of the study. 

_ “ These faults, into the origin of which it 
is useless to inquire, but which are in part 
inseporable from a system of instruction so 
little understood and appreciated in Turkey, 
may be alleviated, if not entirely removed, 
by the simple authority of the head of the 
institution, without encroaching on the pre- 
judices of the people, or doctrines of the 
Koran. The only point which has entered 
into discussion is that of dissections. My 
attention has been directed to this question 
by inquiries amongst native practitioners, 
rm 4 of the church, and others capable of 

nowing ; and the'r uniform answer is, that 








CONVULSIONS, 


CASES OF THE “‘ PECULIAR SPECIES OF CON- 
VULSION” DESCRIBED BY THE LATE DR. 
JOHN CLARKE, OCCURRING SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY IN TWINS, WITH REMARKS. 


By Mansuaut Hatt, A.D. F.R.S.E., §e. 
[Lond. Med. and Phys. Journal.} 


* Tress cases of the “ peculiar of 
convulsion ”’ deseribed by the late Dr. John 
Clarke, are quoted and sketched, rather thau 
described, in this paper, chiefly for the sake 
of the opportunity thus afforded me of pre- 
senting a few cursory remarks on this inte- 
resting morbid affection ofinfants. Thetwo 
little patients were twin brothers, aged 
nearly nine months. They became affected, 
nearly simultaneously, by restlessness during 
the night, and with a hooping or crowing 
noise in the breathing, three weeks before 
any symptom occurred which gave alarm. 

On the @7th of February, 1824, Master 
F.L.G. was observed to be indisposed, it 
was supposed, from cold. ‘The medical 
friend of the family was sent for in the even- 
ing: meantime, however, the infant bad 
fallen asleep, and seemed composed. On 
the next day, at eleven a.m., the little pa- 
tient was again visited: it was perfectly 
lively. All on a sudden it gave a slight 
hoop, The gums were promptly lanced ; 
three grains of the hydrargyri submurias 
were prescribed to be administered imme- 
diately, and to be repeated in four hours. 

In the evening it was found that the bowels 
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found that the thumb was firmly drawa 
to the palm. In a short time, too, the crow 
ing returned, and it gradually increased. 

gums were again freely lanced, and 
leeches were applied to the throat, which 
bled sufficiently to induce a litile faintness ; 
the hydrargyri submurias was prescribed in 
the dose of two grains every two hours, and 


enemata were administered. About two) 


o'clock in the morning, the little patient was 
attacked by a violent fit of convulsion, He 
was put into a warm bath immediately, and 
cold water was dashed into the face until he 
was restored, I saw this little boy at four 
o'clock a.m. There was no retura of con- 
vulsion until the 2d of March. At eleven 
o'clock on that day a fit took place, which 
much exceeded the former one in duration 
and violence. No return of fit took place 
until the 5th of March, on which day he had 
the last. At this time two incisores appear- 
ed in the under jaw. The little patient 
seemed to be better; but the bowels were 
still torpid. 

» “Each fit was preceded by the crowing 
noise ; but this frequently existed without 
being followed by a fit. The crowing was 
attended by a spasmodic action of the mus- 
cles situated at the upper part of the throat, 
and by adifficulty of inspiration. Through- 
out there were a clenched state of the bands 
and a contraction of the feet and legs. 
Sometimes there was difficulty in swallow- 
ing, at others not. ‘the bladder was not 
freely evacuated, except by the aid of emol- 
lient clysters, 

“ For a few days before March the 18th 
this little boy appeared somewhat better, 
The bowels had acted, and the motions were 
tinged with bile. The contraction of the 
hands and feet was relieved On the 19th, 
he became restless and tossed his head from 
side to side. He was relieved by a free 
evacuation of the bowels. On the 20th, this 
little boy was obviously very uncomfortable, 
and there was again a difficulty in swallow- 
ing. The ist was passed comfortably, and 
he appeared better. The legs were observed 
to be a little swollen. He passed a good 
night, was cheerful when he awoke on the 
morning of the 2¢d, but died suddenly two 
hours afterwards, whilst the uurse was giv- 
ing him alittle tea, 

* On a ey ee mortem, the gene- 
tal surface of the body was found pale. In 
the upper jaw there were four teeth (inci- 
sores), which pierced the alveolar processes, 
but were still covered by the periosteum and 
gums ; or at least a probe pushed along the 
teeth under the membrane was arrested at 








their edge, h this might be by cieatrix, 
qs the mary) oe many times very com- 
pletely lanced. There were no teeth ap- 
pearing on removing the soft parts of the 
under jaw, except the two which had been 
cut during life. The scalpel, in all other 
parts of the jaw, passed down to the bone. 
On raising the dura mater, the tunica arach- 
noidea was seen extremely distended by 
subjacent transparent fluid, and interspersed 
with large arteries and veins, which were 
very distinguishable by the colour of the 
contained blood. The tunica arachnoidea 
was perfectly transparent ; on cutting through 
it, and applying a sponge to remove the 
subjacent fluid, four drachms by weight 
were collected. On cutting into the sub- 
stance of the brain, more red points appear- 
ed than usual, and altogether perhaps more 
fluid exuded. The ventricles contained much 
serum ; at the least an ounce and a half. 
There were no other morbid appearances in 
the encephalon : no tumour either in the 
dura inater or substance of the brain ; no 
abscess. On tracing the spinal marrow 
three or four inches down, uo fluid or other 
morbid appearance was observed. On mak- 
ing an incision into the thorax, all the viscera 
were found perfectly healthy, except the pe- 
ricardium, which contained much more fluid 
than natural, at least two drechms by 
weight. The heart was completely empty, 
The lungs and cavities of the pleura were 
free from morbid appearances. There was 
certainly more redness than natural, and 
that from enlarged vessels, of the pharynx, 
epiglottis, and the rima glottidis; very 
marked when compared with the adjacent 
parts ; none, however, of the trachea and 
esophagus. The viscera and cavity of the 
abdomen were perfectly healthy, except that 
the latter contained a very small portion of 
effused serum.” 


Dr. Hall, probably, now, thinks that his 
treatment would have been more effectual 
had it embraced the application of leeches to 
the temples, and had he administered small 
doses either of opium or henbane. A re- 
currence of the fits must certainly have led 
to the engorgement of the vessels of the 
brain, and caused, beyond all question, the 
effusion into the ventricles, and that found 
under the tunica arachnoidea, A narcotic, 
judiciously given, would, unquestionably, 
have lessened the excitability or susceptibi- 
lity of the system, and the abstraction of 
blood from the vessels of the head would 
have obviated much of the remote danger 
caused by the state of congestion. Few, in« 
deed, are the cases of convulsive fits in in- 
fants in which the abstraction of blood; by 
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means of leeches to the temples, can, with 
safety or propriety, be omitted. The fol- 
lowing is, we think, rather a curious para- 
graph. 

** What is remarkable, the twin brother 
of this little patient went through a similar 
indisposition at the very same time; so 
similar, indeed, in every respect, that I do 
not think it necessary to enter into any de- 
tail of his symptoms. Under similar treat- 
ment he recovered.” 

The doctor's notions of analogies’ are 
unique. If two fingers had received an in- 
jury from the same instrument, by means of 
which one had been severely bruised and 
the other completely struck off, would the 
doctor have said that they had been simi- 
larly affected in every reepect? But in the 
present instance, the only difference, ra- 
ther a material one certainly, was, that one 
child recovered, and the other did not! The 
effect in the one case is death ; the effect in 
the other is restoration ;—a very great si- 
militude! That the children were affected 
by a similar complaint at the early stages of 
their indisposition, there can be no doubt ; 
but the mode of expression adopted by Dr. 
Hall is not only clumsy, but in reality inac- 
curate, We may extract the following 
from the doctor’s remarks on the cases. 
They are not without practical value. In 
lancing the gums of infants in cases of den- 
tition, we cannot too strongly enforce upon 
the minds of young practitioners, the pro- 
priety, nay, the absolute necessity, of mak- 
ing large and deep incisions. The bag or 
periosteum should be completely divided, 
throughout its whole extent. It is not 
enough that the instrument be carried down 
to the tooth; it should be carried down and 
along the tooth until the operation of divid- 
ing the periosteum is entirely and completely 
effected. 

** Remarks.—I now proceed to make a 
few reflections upon this singular simulta- 
neous concurrence of fits in twin brothers. 
I would, in the first place, observe, that 
the cause of this affection must have been 
one that was common to the two infants. 
It might be, ist, the diet; Yad, the local 
situation ; or 3rd, teething. The first causes 
had, however, obtained, without change, 
for months previously to the attack ; it could 
scarcely, therefore, be any one of these which 
should operate so decidedly upon two in- 
fants at the same time in so peculiar a man- 
ner. The only common cause, the opera- 
tion of which began at the period of the 


attack, was teething. To this cause, then, 
the attack — chiefly referred a first 
instance. conjecture was tl 
confirmed by the prom ce of the 
two ape in the wiper of each infant, 
and pearances of dentition on the post- 
stints Seciteination of the one in whom the 
disease proved fatal, 

I think it important to bear in mind that 
dentition may be a source of irritation, long 
before there is any tumour of the gum per- 
ceptible to the finger. When the gum be- 
gins to be irritated, and stretched by the 
advancing teeth, the injury may be propa- 
gated along the nerve to the brain. 

** It is also important to remark, that, 
even after full relief given to the gum by 
lancing, the injury may continue. ‘Tetanus 
from a wound does not necessarily cease 
even after amputation: we have the effect 
to treat. 

«It is important to observe, in the next 
place, that one single fit induces a state of 
the brain which disposes to the recurrence 
of the fit. The nervous system does not at 
once recover from its state of irritation; it 
remains more susceptible than before. 

** Icis, further, the effect of every kind of 
fit to induce a gorged state of the blood- 
vessels of the brain, similar to that observed 
in the countenance ; this condition aug. 
ments the susceptibility of the brain to fur- 
ther attacks of fits, and may lead to effusion, 
Even fits of hooping-cough have this effect, 
and thus frequently lead to fits of other 
kinds, and to hydrocephalus, I have more 
than once known a fit of hooping-cough be- 
come a fit of convulsion. 

“Convulsions are, indeed, a multiform 
affection. ‘The usual form is one which at- 
tacks the muscles of ordinary voluntary 
motion. The species of convulsion described 
by Dr. J. Clarke, is only remarkable from 
involving a part of the respiratory system of 
muscles, especially those about the larynx, 
and those of inspiration in general. Its best 
designation would be the croup-like convuls 
sion, Another form is that described by the 
late Dr. Kellie, of Leith, as affecting the 
hands and feet. I have seen convulsive 
motions almost confined to the eye, or to 
some part of the face ; but I never thought 
it worth while to give them a distinct name 
or epithet. 

“It is also necessary to keep ia view, 
that there are other sources of convulsion 
besides irritation. Teething, and a deranged 
condition of the alimentary canal, are cer- 
tainly by far the most usual causes of con- 
vulsion. 


« London, Dec, 15, 1830.” 
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MEDICAL REFORM.—DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, Jan . 15, 1831. 


a 


Every succeeding day affords some fresh 
proofs that our predictions of the ultimate 
triumph of Medical Reform are fulfilling, 
and furnishes additional motives to exer- 
tion in the cause. It is not exclusively to 
the efforts of the profession, however deep 
may be the determination of the members 
to obtain their rights, that we look for the 
accomplishment of this great national ob- 
ject; we trust, equally, for its consumma- 
tion, to the omnipotent will of a people who 
have at length been taught, by necessity 
and the labours of the press, to understand 
the nature of their grievances, and have 
resolved on their removal. Medical, in fact, 
must stand or fall with political reform; for 
it is because the vices of our professional 
corporations have formed a part of the 
system by which we are oppressed, that 
they have hitherto escaped correction. That 
the dissolution of the state monster which 
vitiates whatever it touches, and the birth 
of a better order of national government, is 
at hand, no one who appreciates the present 
condition of the public mind can for a 
moment doubt, since there is not an indi- 
vidual in the empire, unblinded by igno- 
rance or prejudice, who is not convinced of 
its expediency, the attention of the public 
being at length directed to “ measures,” 
instead of ‘‘ men.” The camelion of diplo- 
macy may, therefore, vary its hues to suit 
the tints of prevailing parties, as often and 
as rapidly as it pleases ;—may pass through 
the intermediate shades from the saintly jet 
of Toryism, in which every ray of philan- 
thropy is absorbed in the darkness of self- 
aggrandisement, to the more luminous but 
less permanent colouring of Whiggery, in 
order to preserve its integrity at the slight 
expense of consistency of external appear- 
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ance; but there is a spirit abroad too all- 
seeing and intelligent to be longer deluded 
from its purpose by mere semblances of 
amelioration, However tardy in its march, 
it is at least consolatory to be certain that 
this philosophic spirit of reformation is on 
its way to our medieal institutions, and it 
is the duty of every medical reformer, at 
this particular period, to hasten its progress 
by every means in his power. 

With this view we proceed with our out- 
line of the constitution of the medical 
school of Dustin, whose absurdity haa 
long given its Eptnsurncn contemporary 
so decided a superiority over it. This la« 
bour might be indeed completed with a few 
lines of the pen, by stating that it was the al-~ 
most complete antithesis to the system which 
prevailed in the capital of Scortanp, We 
prefer, however, to enter somewhat more 
into detail, without encumbering the draft 
with minute particulars. In the first place, 
the professors of the University, half of the 
[rish school of physic, were appointed by 
the Board of the University; and as an 
exemplification of the efficient manner in 
which they performed that important duty, 
we may state, that not a single indivi« 
dual, in the long course of their adminis- 
tration of this trust, with the exception of 
the present professer of anatomy, ever left, 
or is likely to leave, any important record of 
yhis labours or professional existence. The 
election of the other moiety of the school 
of physic in Inetanp, the professors of 
Sir Patrick Duwn’s establishment, which 
is vested in the College of Physicians, must 
be either defective in theory or grossly 
absurd in practice, since the system has 
never secured to the school of Dustrn a 
man of any celebrity in science, Yet though 
the power of appointment has been unfor- 
tunately confided to medical men, we should 
be sorry to see it transferred, as in 
Edinburgh, to the “‘ Worthy Corporation” 
of Dvusiix, for in all probability, in- 
stead of an anatomical teacher, ‘ their 
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Honours” might fill the chair of anatomy 
or chemistry with some well-fed Aldermaa 
of their own body. Along with being thus 
in part appointed by the tainted suffrages of 
the profession to which they belong, the 
additional incentive to indolence of a salary 
independent of exertion, has been granted 
to them. The aum is certainly small, but 
even that little appears to be too much, since 
it must only tend to lessen the attention to 
their pupils. If they only discharged their 
duties with common ability, they would be 
amply remunerated by pupils’ fees; the 
professors, therefore, have not been fairly 
dealt with, by throwing this temptation to 
idleness in their way, while they have been 
endowed with the fatal power of regulating 
what the pupils are to pay. With the cer- 
tainty of a salary without labour, and the 
means of compensating for its deficiency by 
extravagant fees, it is no wonder the pro- 
fessors of the school of Dustin should ex- 
hibit an example of idleness and extortion 
unprecedented in the records of any scien- 
tific institution. To complete the folly of 
these arrangements, it was required that 
previous to graduation in medicine in the 
University of Dustin, the student should 
have also graduated in arts. The time and 
money spent in the acquisition of this pre- 
liminary to graduation in the University of 
Dvuattn, fully equalled, or perhaps exceed- 
ed .what was required by the University 
of Evtxsuncu, for obtaining the full de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. But when to 
these are added the expenses and time re- 
quired for the medical degree, we have an 
obstacle to the success of the Dustin 
school, which no local advantages could 
possibly overcome, Besides, if such a sacri- 
fice of time and money were to have been 
made by the Irish student, the degree, 
when secured, afforded him no advantage 
whatever (if we except the eligibility to 
certain medical situations in Duscin alone) 
over the Edinburgh graduates, who conse- 


quently monopolized the whole practice, 


we may say of medicine, in the Irish pro- 
vinces. 

From the brief sketches which we have 
given of the schools of Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin, the superiority of the former over the 
latter must be manifest to every unpreju- 
diced mind, preferring practical utility to 
the useless refinements of a theoretical sys- 
tem of education. We do not however 
propose it as a model for unqualified adop- 
tion by the other schools ; faults it certainly 
committed ; but with every allowance for its 
imperfections, it has done more for the ad- 
vancement of medical science, and has con- 
sequently conferred more benefits on the 
population of these countries, than all the 
other universities put together, simply be- 
cause it accomplished what they merely 
professed. It is surely better to communi- 
cate some instruction, than to exclude per- 
sons from obtaining it by impracticable 
laws, as was ridiculously done in the Uni- 
versity of Dustin. The great defeat of its 
system was its facility of being abused; for 
itis more than probable, that the mercenary 
spirit of its professors too often accommo- 
dated the examination, which was always 
private, to the capacity of the student. This 
privacy of examination was, in fact, the 
weak point of the Epinsurcn system ; for 
as none could be cognizant of the nature of 
the examination but the parties concerned, 
the examiner's fame was safe, however their 
sense of justice might be wounded. As to 
the aristocratic outery raised against the 
cheapness of its degree by the other schools, 
so far from approving of this jealous and 
valgar complaint, we deem the modera- 
tion of expenses in the Epoinsurca school 
one of its greatest advantages. The attempt 
to establish an aristocracy in science has 
met with the fate which so cdious an enter- 
prise justly deserved, aud principally, we 
must all admit, through the instrumentality 
of the Epiysuacyu University. Hence the 
graduates of Oxrorp, Camsrives, and 
the Dusiiw University, do not bear the 
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proportion of one to fifty to those of Evry- 
BURGH. 

What, therefore, would be the state of 
society, if left to the care of these few pre- 
eminently educated practitioners of the En- 
glish and Irish universities ? Neither the 
circumstances nor the profits of practice 
among the mass of practitioners in this 
country, can afford a compliance with euch | 
asystem of education, Such a scheme of | 
instruction in medical science is, in fact, not 
more irreducible to practice than it is unjust 
in principle. The poorer orders coustitute 
the great mass of the population of every 
éountry; to them health is, of course, of 
still greater importance than to their supe- 
riors, as they are called, but they are unfor- 
tunately unable to procure medical assist- 
ance when required, at the rate it is meted 
out by these aristocratic doctors. Are the | 
poorer classes then to be deprived of the aid 
of medical men, who, from the cheapness of 
their education and unassuming habits of 
life, are willing to afford it at an accessible 
price ? Or are there to be two sets of physi- 
cians and surgeons, one to cure the rich, the 
other to killthe poor? As there is no pro- 
fession for the exercise of which there is so 
general a demand, or for the practice of 
which such an equality of information is 
necessary, it is fortunate that both objects 
may be attained without the tedious end ex- 
pensive process of these impracticable plans 
Evéry-thing, in [fact, that 








of education. 
these systems promise, can, and has been 
accomplished by Ieaving the student to ac- 
quire information where and at the cheapest 
rate he can. To society it is a matter of 
perfect indifference where the practitioner’s 
knowledge is acquired; the possession of 
it is the only thing in which they are inte- 
rested; and that le does possess it, may, it is 
now universally conceded, de ascértained by 
examination alone. From thé comparison 
which we have drawn of these two schools, 
we conceive.that it may be fairly concluded 
that the appointment of professors by medi- 
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cal men has not been followed by such salu- 
tary consequences as election by unprofes« 
sional persons ; that permanent salaries, in- 
stead of inducing men to advance the 
boundaries of science, and to promote the 
interests of their pupils, have an opposite 
tendency, atleast in these countries, however 
the example of others may be cited against 
such an inference ; that there cannot be two 
prices for medical instruction in contiguous 
establishments, any more than there can be 
two prices for labour for any length of time in 
neighbouring provinces; and lastly, that to 
have a practical and well-attended school of 
medicine, the means of the pupils and the 
profits which they are likely to derive from 
the exercise of their profession should be a 
fundamental consideration. 

What may be done to remedy the exist- 
ing regulations of the Dublin school, we 
know not; but we conceive that we have 
shown that it is impossible it can ever be- 
come a reat school of medicine, or com- 
pete with the school of Edinburgh, while it 
adheres to its present pernicious’ code of 
laws. Of this truth we are also aware, that 
all its professors are thoroughly convinced, 
and that some of them at least are as anxious 
as we are, that these laws slrould be forth- 
with repealed. We have already alluded 
generally to the cause of this adherence to 
a vicious system of instruction; on some 
future occasion we shall consider it more in 
detail, and hope to be able to show that it 
bas been the misfortune of meprctne to be 
taught under the same roof with “ state 
recicion,” and that it is time this con- 
nexion, which has so materially injured the 
interests of science in Great Britain, was 
effectually and for ever dissolved. 





In another part of our Journal will be 
found a scale of fees which has lately been 
arranged by the medical gentlemen of the 
“ Newcastte and Gatesutan Associa- 
tion.” Of the policy of attempting’ to 
carty into effect, or to act upon, aby such 
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arrangement, we entertain very strong 
doubts. Similar schemes have been tried 
in numberless places, over and over again, 
but they have failed to accomplish the de- 
sired object in every instance. In principle 
such an agreement is unsound, as it is the 
foundation of the very essence of monopoly ; 
and, further, it is unsound in its being an 
endeavour to estimate the value of mental 
acquirement and skill, by the gross, in- 
efficient test of a metallic standard. Be- 
sides, it will be said by young practitioners, 
and probably with some degree of justice, 
that such a measure would effectually de- 
ptive them of the opportunity of making 
their way amongst the poorer classes of so- 
ciety. But the range of the scale itself 
proves, beyond all question, that no endea- 
vour of the kind can prove in the least de- 
gree successful ; for where the highest sum 
ought to be adopted by a practitioner, he 
may often select the lowest, and thus defeat 
the object of the association at the broadest 
portion of the principle the measure was de- 
signed to establish ; for there might be much 
greater injury and impropriety in a member 
of the association making the charge of one 
guinea where he had the opportunity of 
charging two, than an individual, not a 
member of the association, charging two 
shillings and sixpence, where a member of 
the association might have an opportunity 
of charging five shillings. We are aware it 
may be replied, that this arrangement en- 
sures profitable payment ; but this isa great 
error; for the payment, in every instance, 
must be contingent upon employment, which 
neither this plan, nor any other, can long 
secure in the absence of professional talent. 
With barristers there are no regulations for 
fees. With attorneys there are, to be sure, 
certain fixed three-and-four-penny and six- 
and-eightpenny charges ; but then look at 
the bills of these land-sharks after they have 
been taxed, and as they come from the 
bands of the All £ lly cut down 
one-fourth, often a third, and sometimes one 
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half. It cannot, however, be admitted, that 
these men have any claims to rank with 
medical practitioners, having no pretensi ons 
to the characters of men of science, except the 
science of extortion, in the practice of which 
they are surpassingly persevering and skilfal. 
With physicians, Duss and all, “ dignity,” 
“importance,” and all that sort of thing, the 
tax of pernicious interference is fixed at one 
pound one. (‘* Gold-headed canes,” pray 
forgive us.) Craftiness, meanness, shuffling, 
underhand dealing, fraud, deception, quack- 
ery, and humbug, in the shape of ‘* Doc- 
tors,” ‘* Graduates,” ‘‘Duas,” ‘* Jncep- 
tors,” and even ‘ Fellows,”—aye, the 
hugged and beloved of the royal dame ia 
Pact Mart East,—have sold their mental 
filthiness, compounded with jalap, fundun- 
gus, asafetida, and other such horrible 
drugs, attwo shillings and sixpence. {9 For 
further particulars, apply at the per-centage 
hells in Oxronp Srrzer, Hotzory, and 
half a thousaad other places. Oh these 
vilifers of surgeons in general practice ! 
Oh these abusers of the sound and well-edu- 
cated physician! Oh the hypocritical 
wretches, who have the insolence not to 





fear the keenness,—and the ignorance not to 
admire the polish,—of this little instrument. 
Alas! how uncertain are human opinions 
and feelings! Presto; a few touches, and 
they will display most agreeable sympathy 
—admirable wonder.—The knaves! We 
will pierce them to the hilt, and in order to 
aid us in this object, we solicit all good men 
and true, to convey to us at our office in the 
Strand, by all and every description of mes- 
senger, whether pus or Pure, quack or im- 
pure, cyclops or haggler, owt or sar, the re- 
ligious christian name,and the filthy surname, 
of every Fellow, Dus, or Pure Chirurg., 
who is in the habit of *‘ prostituting ” at the 
stews of their per-centage partners with 
open doors, accommodation rooms, (lights 
in the passage,) on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, or Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, from 10 till 12 at noon, and 8 to 
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, RUSSIAN CHOLERA.<j{HYDROPHOBIA.—DEAFNESS. 


9 of the evening of each day. A new col- 
lege, Master Brooxs, will clear these pest 
houses, but a little, a leetel, phlebotomising 


will prove a salutary preparative to the 
worthy inmates. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Accorptnc to the last reports of the Me- 
dical Society at Moscow, the number of 
patients, from the 2ist of September (old 
style) to the 3d of November inclusive, 
amounted to 5390, of whom 2849 died, and 
1718 recovered. From the 4th to the 8th 
of November, there were 154 new cases, 
and 88 deaths. 

In the Russian provinces on the other 
side of the Caucasus, the epidemy had en- 
tirely disappeared ; from the 23rd of August 
to the 2ist of September, the number of 
patients was 1224, of whom 902 had died. 
From most of the statistical reports on the 
different districts on this side of the Cauca- 
sus, it appears that in general more than 
half of the cases were fatal. In the Ukraine, 


of 215 patients, 124 died; in the district of 
Novgorod (where the disease broke out just 
at the time of the fair), 1863 cases were 
observed, 968 of which proved fatal. 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


Tn one of the late numbers of the ‘‘ Journal 
des Hépitaux de Lyon,” a M, Chardon pro- 
poses anew method of treating bydrophobia, 
which, however, we are afraid will not be 
very acceptable to ‘* hydrophobes,” as it 
consists in nothing less than drowning. He 
relates that a rabid dog, after having been 
apparently killed by drowning, had reco- 
vered, and was subsequently found to be 
quite free from the disease. This fact, of 
which M, Chardon was an eye-witness, in- 
duced him to try the effect of asphyxia in 
hydrophobia, and he says, that of five rabid 
dogs, two were actually cured in this man- 
ner. Shortly after these experiments, he 
met with a female who had been bitten by a 
rabid dog, and offered all the symptoms of 
confirmed hydrophobia. He immediately 
proceeded to try his new method, and, after 
having bled her, placed her in a warm bath, 
which, however, uafortunately did not con- 
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tain a sufficient quantity of water to make 
the immersion complete; moreover, she 
became so violently agitated, that she was 
soon taken out of the water in a very alarm- 
ing state, and died in a few minutes. 





PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT 
or 
DEAFNESS. 


By Jouwx Fossroxe, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
N.R.P.S. Edinb., &c. 


My essay on the Pathology of the Kid- 
neys, having been favourably received by 
the profession, I, in Li with a wish, 
which has been very generally expressed, 
that provincial practitioners should make 
known more frequently the results of their 
practice, offer these observations, which 
were announced as the next in succession 
of my inquiries, They formed the subject- 
matter of an inaugural thesis at Edin- 
burgh; but to have published them in that 
form, would have been to throw what- 
soever was useful in them into a vault. 

In the first announcement of this essay, 
five years ago, J stated that it was my de- 
sign ‘‘ to show most disinterestedly the de- 
gree of dependence which is to be placed on 
the treatment of deafness according to real 
experience, for which purpose I have gone 
into the inquiry.” I have endeavoured al- 
ways to place the stability of my own cha- 
racter and professional communications, 
humble as they may be, upon the founda- 
tions of actual observation, and the unso- 
phisticated and independent averment of the 
plain truth. No bias ofinterest has induced, 
or ever shall induce me, knowingly, to exag~- 
gerate the favourable, or conceal the dis- 
couraging results of my inquiries. An old 
writer observes, ‘I always, thank God, 
look upon it as most injurious, and one of 
the worst of wickednesses, in serious things, 
to impose upon the living, but much more 
to banter and hand down a falsehood to pos- 
terity; a fault, I doubt, too many of our 

sic-0! have been guilty of.” 
endeavour also to draw my pictures and 
colourings from nature, that those who trace 
the same path may find their own observa- 
tions the picture and reflection of mine, 

I am not what is called an “ aurist.” The 
interest which I have taken in the subject 
was casual in its origin, and the objects 
which I have in view in publishing this 
essay, both in relation to the profession and 


to the public, are as follow :— 
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As respects the ‘ession, deafness and 
diseases of the sol ane, have formed 
@ field in this country for an absurd and 
superfluous subdivision of the profession, 
and the public themselves have been 
brought in a great to i 

that as requiring division of labour and ex- 
clusive attention to ensure the perfection of 
skill, they should not be attempted by the 
practiser of general surgery. A more inte- 
rested or ideal absurdity was never advan- 
ced nor received; it has too much, it is to 
be feared, opened a way for extortion and 
impositions, for which-no return could ever 
be made, or be pre-supposed, by the inte- 
rested party; in other words, nine out of 
ten of what are called aurists are but swin- 
diers under another name—impostors get- 
ting money under false pretences, An im- 
portent purpose of the discussion of this 
subject will be, to show that the diseases 
of the ear should no more be resigned to a 
particular class of preteaders tlian the diseases 
of the eye, which form a far wider and more 
difficult field than those of the ear, em- 
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bracing a great variety of practice and muny | 
very nice “ surgical manipulations.’ Ever) 
since Lawrence, Travers, Green, Guthrie, | 
and a number of other surgeons in town | 
and country, have taken up the eye and | 
added it to general surgery, there has been | 
an end to the charm and attraction of the 
pure oculist. It does not require more than 
one montl’s application to teach the prac- 
titioner of general surgery all that can be 
known of the cause* and modes of treating 
deafness, and to shuw him, that from the 
constant conuexion of this affection with 
constitutional causes, he is best qualified to 
give attention to it in practice. The men 
who have added really to our knowledge of 
the ear in this country have not been pro- 
essed aurists, but general surgeons and 
pathological physicians, among whom the 
names of Saunders, Bell, Earle, Sym, Parry, 
and Abercrombie, are conspicuous. On tie 
continent, in Germany and Fraace, as the 
references in the course of this essay will 
prove, the matter has stood exactly the 
same. The exclusive treatises of the day, 
written by professed aurists, have beeu got 
up chiefly from materials furnished by ana- 
tomists and surgeons. One of these books, 
which it seems isa leading work in England, 
and has passed through several editions, 
though I am pretty sure it would not bear 
the light any-where else, is a bold and 
miserable compilation from lell’s Elemeats 
of Anatomy and Mr. Saunders’ Essay. I 
have seen others affecting a preteuded acute- 
ness and depth of observation, full of re- 
finements in theory and practice, minute 
distinctions of seats and causes, and a parade 
of difficulties which | am certain, from the 
cases which I have myself investigated, 











could never have existed, and have been 
invented solely to impose false notions of 
the necessity of “ aurists” upon the public 
mind, whilst, in the same popular treatise, 
the descriptions and treatment of the differ- 
ent cases are so artfully disjoined and dis- 
cussed, that the reader can get no clue to 
rules of practice. The article on the ear, in 
Mr. Cooper's dictionary, which is the most 
scientific account of the diseases of that 
organ which | have seen in our language, 
treats of the diseased action in this and that 
portion of the auditory tract, with the signs 
characteristic of it in each particular situa- 
tion, as if the diseased action were always 
so bounded and limited, and always to be so 
distinguished, which is noasense, and not 
true in nature. 

There are two classes of aurists in this 
country, stationary and sham, or vagrant 
aurists. ‘This lust class is part and parce} of 
the numerous miscellaneous and irregular 
vagabonds under various médical denomi- 
nations, who are tolerated by law and custom 
in this island. The vegrant aurist pursues 
exactly the same system as the vagrant 
oculist. The plan of both is to cure slight 
eases for the lower orders, draw up gross 
exaggerations of the cases in whole columns 
of the newspapers, and make the patients 
pay for them in return for the benefit re- 
ceived. By this method these swindlers 
lay hold of numerous and even respectable 
dupes from all parts of the surrounding 
country, whilst they silence the provincial 
press, which, for the most part, has reached 
the lowest pitch of infamy, servility, and 
yenality, and prevent the publication of ex- 

ures by the indirect bribery of the ad- 
vertisements. I offered Mr. Wright's very 
proper “ caution to the public” respecting 
these vagabonds to a provincial paper, in a 
neighbourhood where one of them was 
prowling about; but the newspaper people 
refused to insert it, because they considered 
exposures of quackery offensive to the pub- 
lic taste. The announcement of their ex- 
traordinary cures by coup de main gene- 
rally rans under the title of Doctor, or Mr. 
So-anl-s, in sundry great towns, “ where 
he intends to de ay his stay for a few weeks 
longer,”” &c. Among these trampers is a 
woman-aurist, who heads her advertise- 
ments with a wood-out of a large ear and 
its organs. To reason against sach rank 
impostare is sujerfluous, sitee of all de- 
rangements, universal experience has proved 
that none, under the most able individuals 
who have given particular attention to the 
subject, are more immoveably stubborn, 
and less frequently treated with success, 
than eases of deafness, It is part of the 
admirable system of medical legislation in 
France, which is an example to every other 
country, and which, ere long, in the pre- 
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sent day of rational reform, I trust, will be 
copied in all its leading points in tbis coun- 
try, that all quacks, uader the denomination 

aurists, or any denomination whatever, 
are seized by the police, aud shopped up in 
jails by no meaas so fortable as our vo- 
festeans houses of correction. Moreover, 
no encouragement is given by court appoint- 
ments to any superfluous subdivisions of the 
profession, Whoever takes upon him as 
aurist or oculist must bave been regularly 
educated previously as physician, surgeon, 
or officier de sante, But the assumption of 
such appellations as “ surgeon-oculist,” 
“ surgeon-aurist,” is considered in that 
case extremely degrading, and whoever 
assumes them is excluded by law from the 
concours for the election of agreges, and 
from all public appointments. None but 
officiers de sante grace their sign-boards 
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the means of forming a correct judgment of 
their own cases, and for its helping to place 
the unsettled ‘mind upon a rock, instead of 
every-where alluring it with flying fancies 
and fallacious promises. It will serve to 
warn those who have itching ears, how they 
commit them, in cases without help or hope, 
to promises and suggestions as hollow as the 
wind and deceitful as a stairofsand. He 
who deems these descriptions barren in false 
temptations, may bethink him that to know 
in what manner of cases treatment may be 
of service, and in what not, and how much 
may be rationally obtained from such means 
as we actually possess, are grand points, 
The reader may rise from these pages confi- 
dent that the whole truth has been told 
him, that nothing is magnified or diminish- 
ed, that his hopes are not raised to be dis- 
appointed by his histories of cure neve 

tf 





with these names, aad they are ad 
and repudiated body. In England there is 
no means of extirpating quacks, whether 
rogues, vagabonds, strollers, or otherwise, 
except only the London press, which, by 
promulgating such remarks as these in their 
columns, can always accomplish a great deal 
for the public safety. 

To spéak again of this subdivision, there 
is, it must be acknowledged, another and a 
reasonable cause of prejudice in the pub- 
lic mind against the interference of the 
practisers of surgery in the diseases of the 
ear, viz., the mischief and blundering which 
many of them commit, from wilful and dis- 
graceful igaorance of the most common prin- 
ciples upon which they ought to proceed. 
If a man, upon the strength of his general 
reputation, and the confidence which it has 
acquired for him with his patients, venture 
to take a dangerous liberty with particular 
parts like the ears, without first acquaiut- 
ing himself with the diseases and special 
treatment of them, as he may do with a 
little application, and as he would do with 
any other part of su aud medicine, he 
is not only a rash blockhead, but he de: 
serves every punishment which public 
Opinion, and even the laws of his coun- 
try, can inflict. It is an idle excuse, 
under such circumstances, to call mutila- 
tion, and perhaps eventual murder, ‘* a 
venial offence,” “a mere error of judg- 
ment.” It is downright wilful ignorance, 
and criminal self-conceited temerity. Such 
& man undertakes the case voluntarily, and 
knows at the time whetber he is qualified to 
undertake it ornot, He has no right to go 
creeping round his patient, avd pouring bis 
leperous and poisonous distilments into his 
ears, 

_ With respect to the public, the informa- 
tion which I shall convey. will not be so 
valuable for its novelty, or for the successful 
cures it shall hold out, as for giving them 
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d, by means that could never metre 
them,a species of quackery which, unprin- 
cipled as it is, is more general and success- 
ful in this country, then in all the other 
countries of Europe together, from the sus- 
ceptibility to every bubble aud imposture 
among the people. 

Men like Heberden, Baillie, and others, 
who have occupied the highest pinnacles of 
the profession, instead of boasting their 
hundred cures, knew by experience that 
they had a hundred cases every day of their 
lives, for which they had no cure at all, and 
could do nothing. Their occupation im great 
part, and the application of their influence 
over medical practice, consisted as much in 
preventing men of inferior knowledge and 
experience, and downright ignorance and 
charlatanry, from going too great lengths and 
itting hief, and in preventing the 
folly of patients themselves, than in work 
ing miracles and taking a trading advantage 
of credulity. ‘Ibe last pages of Heberden 
and Baillie, written in the deep set of their 
lives, when they had nothing more to fear 
or to hope from the world, are amulets 
against quackery, teaching men, according 
to the most extensive experience and the 
best in its kind, hew little im chronic dis. 
eases can be done by the most competent 
skill of the physician. ‘The temple is not to 
be made perfect and whole when the prin- 
cipal supporting colamns are shaken and 
rent. 

74, Sudeley Place, Cheltenbam. 

November 2%, 1830, 











Ororraga ww Caiconen.—Dr. Amelang 
states in Graefe and Walther's Journal, 
that he has employed with great success in 
this disease, especially when the discharge 
is fetid, an injection of a weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL FEES. 


SCALE ADOPTED AT NEWCASTLE. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

S1r,—At the time when I communicated 
to you the resolutions which had been 
ata meeting of general practitioners in this 
place, the table of fees was not finally agreed 
upon. Indeed more difficulty was expe- 
rienced in drawing it up, so as to accommo- 
date it to the views and wishes of different 
practitioners, than was in the first place ex- 

ected; and it will be seen that it has been 
Found D to allow much latitude in 
the scale of charges, as well as in its prac- 
tical application ; but we trust it has been 
constructed in such a manner as to admit of 
the practitioner receiving an ample compen- 
sation from the rich and liberal, while it 
will also admit of his attending the poorer 
classes on terms at once easy to them and 
honourable to himself. It goes to the ac- 
knowledgment of a principle whereby he 
will make his demand of compensation, 
whether large or small, on a straight-for- 

, honourable, and intelligible basis, 
instead of exacting it under false pretences, 
as if his : knowledge were a 
thing not to be named to his patients, and 
fit only to be buried in the mystery of a 
black draught or calomel pill. 

It is our anxious wish to induce the mem- 
bers of the ae see in other 
places, to co-o with us in this great 
measure of > oy whereby we confidently 
hope, that the character of the general prac- 
titioner will be elevated in the estimation of 
the public, and his services valued in pro- 
[mew — with this view that we are 

g our proceedings open to 
dha qeofeanien ond chal 06 glad if - ap 
make your journal the medium of accom- 
plishing our wi Your pen is also an 
able advocate, and we shall rejoice to see it 
earnestly engaged in the cause. If once the 
profession could be induced to tread in our 
Steps—to pursue a line of ing ana- 
logous at least to the example we have set 
before them (let them improve upon it as 
Se a ae to 
attend to suggestions of improvement from 
any quarter), I am ssti that the work 
must proceed prosperously, and must issue 
in much good to ourselves and to our patients. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
T. M. Gueennow. 


Newcastle, December 28th, 1430. 


[The ennexed document accompanied the 
letter of Mr, Greenhow.} 
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titioners in Medicine and ae ;” and is 
respectfully submitted to public considera- 
tion, with the view of obviating the embar- 
rassment which has hitherto been so fre- 
quently experienced in recompensing the 
services of medical attendants. 

The table is calculated to exhibit the 
amount of fees adapted to all classes of the 
community, altogether independent of pro- 
fit on medicines; and it is thought more 
judicious to offer it as a guide to be adopted 
wholly, or in part, according to the wishes 
and feelings of the public at large (trusting 
to the manifest justice and reasonableness 
of the measure for its gradual, but in the 
end, universal ion), thau to impose it 
as an invariable rule of practice. Besides, 
it is undeniable that many difficulties must 
be encountered in providing fixed rules for 
individual cases. While, therefore, the 
great principle of compensation being made 
for professional services actually rendered, 
and of medicines being furni to the 
public ata moderate charge, is held in view, 
it is evident that on many occasions, espe- 
cially in their attendance on the families of 
the less wealthy and labouring classes of 
the community, practitioners must be con- 
sidered in a great degree at liberty to make 
such arrangements with their patients as 
may be found most convenient to them- 
selves. 


FRES FOR PROFESSIONAL ATTENDANCE AND 
THE MORE ORDINARY OPERATIONS OF 
SURGERY. 


£.8s.d. £38. d. 


Consultation......from 2 
Visits in town ........ 0 
Dressing wounds, &Xc., 
per week 
Visits in the night .... 1 
Visits in the country,— 
Within five miles.... 1 
From five to ten miles 2 
ME cccccccccees 
Cupping ..... ° 
Opeaing temporal artery 
Drawing a tooth 
Introducing a catheter 
Vaccination...... 
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The more important rations of sur- 
gery, as well as attendance in child-bed, 
will be recompensed according to the prin- 
ciples already well understood amongst the 





members of the profession, 
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|cided success, I think that if medical men 
d. | will only ryt it, we shall not witness the 
6 unpleasant even fatal effects which 
0 | sometimes follow the use of blisters ;‘ the 
tartar-emetic ojntment, &c. Xc. in infants, 
and highly irritable subjects, 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, very obediently, 
H. W. Dewuuarsr, Surgeon, 
December 20, 1850. 


COUNTER-IRRITANT.—OPERATION AT ST. GEORGE'S. 


CHARGES FOR MEDICINES. 
Miztare, from 3oz. to £.s.d. 
B OF... eseeeeeees from O 

Ditto @ pint .....+...066 
Pills, single dose or bolus 

Pills, per dozen ... 
Powders, per dozea ... 
Single powder ......... 
Draugh 


£.8 
to 


other medicines 
not specified, to be charged in the same 
proportion, 








OPERATION FOR CRURAL HERNIA AT 
ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, 





ACETIC ACID AS A COUNTER-IRRITANT. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. “Sia,—I trust you will excuse this short 


Stx,—The numerous advantages that are 
derived in affections of the thoracic viscera, 
from the application of counter-irritants to 
the surface of the chest, have induced me to 
call the attention of your readers to the em- 
ployment of what I consider to be a new 
remedial agent in these diseases; at least, I 
never heard of its application prior to using 
it myself. It is exceedingly safe, and can) 


note, the object of which is to correct an 
error iu the relation of a case of strangulated 
femoral hernia, sent from this place to St. 
George’s Hospital on the 27th of December, 
and published in your valuable pages on the 
8th of January. I feel myself called upoa 
to make the following statement, because 
the case, as it stands in the pages of Tne 
Laxcet, makes the surgeons of St. George’s 


be used almost without any of those precau- cut but an indifferent figure, and calls in 
tions which are given with other counter-|question the propriety of the operation 
irritants. Having had some considerable itself. The following is what I wish to 
experience in its use during the last three | correct :—‘ It may be remarked there was 
years, I can speak of its efficacy, and strongly no vomiting, nor was the abdomen at all 
recommend it to the notice of my profes: |tense.”” Now, Sir, this is a most import- 
sional brethren, particularly as I have em-/ ant remark in a case of questionable stran- 
ployed it on persons of all ages and consti- | gulated hernia, and it is right for me to state 
tutions. The medicine is exceedingly sim-| that she hud incessant vomiting from the 
ple; it ismerely the aromatic or campho-|time it became strangulated on Friday the 
rated acetic cid, which is to be rubbed.on| 24th of December, till eleven o'clock at 
the chest, with the corner of a coarse towel, | night on the 26th, when | paid ber my last 
until the surface of the skin assumes a deep | visit, at which time | saw her eject from her 
reddish hue, and a slight smarting sensation | stomach at one time more than a quart of 
is felt. Thé instant relief which this sim-| matter, as completely stercoraceous as I 
ple remedy affords is astonishing, and unless ever saw from the rectum in my life. At 
witnessed would hardly be believed ; in in- this time I should have consi d her case 
cipient cases, the effect is very striking. hopeless; she had constant hiccup and vo- 
When employed on infants and very delicate | miling, with an extremely small pulse, and 
nervous females, it requires to be diluted very anxious countenance. I directed her 
with an equal part of distilled water, other-| husband to take her to St. George’s Hospi- 
wise it will destroy the skin ; an object not tal at six o’clock the next morning, .if she 
intended unless in very severe cases. I was had strength for the journey, at the same 
first led to adopt it in my own case, from| time I informed him how little hope 1 had 
having laboured twite severely under in-/|of its being of any service, in consequence 
flamed lungs, the first occasion of which of the delay occasioned by the patient's 
nearly proved fatal, and where, it was to be neglecting to go to the hospital, or to sub- 
observed, the mildest blister that wasap-|mit to the operation twenty-four hours 
plied, produced always the most agonising | earlier, the necessity of which had been 
strangury. Accidentally witnessing the | very strongly urged. 

effects of the aromatic vinegar as a counter-| Her symptoms appear to me to have been 
irritant in removing the skin from the face|such as most fully to have justified the 
of a young lady, who had incautiously used | operation, the only doubt being the state in 
it as an errhine, [ was led to the idea of| which the intestine would be found from 
adopting it as @ counter irritant in my own} the length of time it bad been suffering from 
case, and subsequently, as 1 have already) the stricture, and I have no doubt that the 
stated, in many patients with the most de-/ intestines had beea strangulated, although it 
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wes not found so at the time of the opera- 


tion ; indeed so certain did I feel of this, 
that after bleeding and the tobacco enema, 
which produced a most alarming 
faintness, and, finding the taxis 
of no avail, I pressed the ration very 
a or her immediate removal to the 
hospi 
My attention was called to the account of 
the case in Tue Lancet by Mr. Cattle, sur- 


| be able to atte 


avery careless manner. The different parts 
are shown in a very hurried manner, and not 
80 2 to im the student’s mind with the 
subject. p us mentioned that 
demonstrations would be given *‘ every 
morning,” yet on Thursdays we have none; 
the reason assi is, that the papils may 

the “ taking in,” but if de. 
monstrations were going on, it would be 
found that more would attend these, than 





, whose patient the woman was while 
ee and by whom I was called to see the | the “taking in.” It also happens, that the 
case ; and it immediately occurred to me, | dissecting room is left occasioaally without 
that it would be right to inform you that the |a demonstrator, or with a very inefficient 
early symptoms were most unequivocally | one, and at a place where fifty or more are 
those of strangulated hernia; and thisis my dissecting, you will, Mr. Editor, see the pro- 
excuse for troubling you with this hasty | priety of baving at least.one competent per- 





letter, and I beg to remain, 
Your most obedient servant, 
James SMitn. 
Richmond Green, Jan. 10th, 1851. 


— 
ABUSES AT ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of ‘Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—I have been a constant reader of 
your Journal from its commencement, and 
its volumes are now bending the very shelves 
of my li + lt is with much re 
that 1 have followed you from the first num- | 
her that was published to the present time, | 
and find you still walking in the same path, | 
and unflinchingly attacking every species of | 
medical ly. The rights of “ stu- 
dents” are also under your especial! protec- 
tion, and “* God help us” poor devils, were 
it not for the aeure touches which the “ big 
wigs” of the hospitals occasionally receive 
from your Lancer. Compare us with stu- 
dents twenty years ago, hey were lite- 
rally trampled upon, and were compelled to 
put up with insults even from the porters 
and other underlings of the hospitals, but 
the reign of terroris now over, and to whom 
are we indebted for the change? Every 
student who hasa spark of gratitude or a 
grain of common sense, must acknowledge 
the source whence these benefits have 





ve ; : . 
But to my complaint ; you will agree with 
me that it is an essential point for lecturers 
to keep their faith with pupils, and it is 
with regret that | say, this has been broken 





by one of our midwifery lecturers at St.| 
Thomas's, bed gimme held out, that} 
Drs. Ferguson Ashburner would deliver 
Midwifery Lectures alternately, but after! 
pocketing their fees, we find that Dr. Fer: | 
gusou bas discontinued lecturing, and ac- | 
cepted an appointment in the London Uni-| 
versity ; this course (aad I suppose the next) | 
will be fivished by Dr. Ashburner, who is, 
in fact, no lecturer at all, 


son constantly in the room, not for an hour 
or two, but from nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning till the commencement of the ana- 
tomical lecture. Last season, I understand, 
two very competent demonstrators were ge- 
nerally there, but perhaps it is now t ht 
that from the great reduction which has 
taken place in the price of leetures at St, 
Thomas's this season, we are to put up with 
this deficiency. Many students have com- 
plained of there being no demonstrations 
from the beginning of the present week, be- 
cause the demonstrator chose to announce 
that there would be none till January 3d, as 
he could “ get through the course without.” 
If they were conducted in a less hurried 
manner, it would be found that there was 
not a day in any week to spare, neither 
could a fortnight be wasted at Christmas. 

It has been said, Mr. Editor, that you are 
not impartial in publishing complaints from 
the Borough Hospitals, but that the abuses 
at St. Thomas’s are let off very easily, com- 
pared with those of Guy’s, 1 have denied 
this strongly, and it remains for you to de- 
cide whether you will allow this a place in 
your Journal. 

I remain, vours respectfully, 
A Poptt or Sr, Tuomas’s, 
London, Dec. 24, 1830. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE LATE DR. NUTTALL, 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


Srr,—I addressed a letter, a fortnight 
ago, to the Editor of The Medical Gazette, 
inclosing my mite towards the subscription 
for the family of the late much-to-be-la- 
mented Dr. Nuttall. 1 begged the insertion 
of thet letter, because, as an old pupil of 
Dr. Nuttall’s, I knew something of bis 
babits and character; and I conceived that 
what I stated would promote the subacrip- 
tion for the family ; being, moreover, dee 
impressed with gratitude for his kind and 
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assiduous instruction, I was desirous of 
paying some tribute, however small, to the 
memory of my revered preceptor. I re- 
roel that the Editor had allowe! a con- 
tem to take the lead of lim in a work 
of ity, in aid of the family of his late 
colleague ; as I felt assured that all who 
knew him would willingly assist so good a 
cause, and then stated some of the merits of 
the individual, and bis claims on the pro- 
fession. I have now to express my surprise 
at the refusal to insert that letter, and to 
request you, who first started the subscrip- 
tion, to afford me space in your Journal in 
furtherance of the object so handsomely pro- 
moted by yourself. I think it right, Mr. 
Editor, that every worthy public character 
should be held up as a beacon, whereby we 
may direct our course ; and to those who 
knew not the late Dr. Nuttall, l would say 
that a more deserving man was not in the 
profession. Enthusiastically devoted to all | 
its most arduous duties, he neglected those | 
means calculated to coustitute the success- 

ful practitiofer; and while he was con- 

stantly engaged in the cause of science and 

suffering humanity, he despised the trickery 

too often practised to sail on the surface of 

popularity ; no man could be more regular, | 
or attentive in his duties at the dispensary ; | 
none more anxious to convey instruction to | 
his pupils, or relief to his patients. In him | 





the poor have indeed lost a friend! Pas- | 


sionately fond of his profession, and of mor- | 
bid anatomy in particular, he traced all dis- | 


eases to their source, taking notes of their | 
symptoms during their progress, and com- | 
paring them with the post-mortem appear- | 
ances; he was particularly interested in | 
diseases of the chest, especially of the heart, | 
always having recourse to percussion and | 
the stethoscope, and scarcely a death oc-| 
curred in his practice, that be did not per- | 
sonally perform the post-mortem examina- | 
tion to as many of his pupils as chose to} 
accompany him, commouly giving some 
pecuniary recompense to the poor relatives 
for the trouble he had caused them ; £9 that | 
I will venture to say that no man possesses | 
a more abundant record of cases or facts | 
relative to diseased heart, than did the late | 
Dr. Nuttall. He sent many fine specimens | 
to Mr. Brookes. It is to be hoped that, at 
this time, when those diseases are so much 
di and so little understood, that some 
judicious friend of the family may be in- 
duced to “ sink a shaft into this rich mine ” 
of unsecured ore, and, selecting the gold 
therefrom, produce it for the benefit of 
the medical world. I could, Sir, enlarge 
much upon the virtues and amiable charac- 
ter of the deceased, who was one of thosé 
who did not receive his reward in this 
world, but I will sum up his private charac- 
ter by saying, with Mr. Tucker, that | 





kinder or warmer hearted man did not 
exist, nor one more devoted to every 
christian duty. I would also, in conclusion, 
bear my humble but hearty testimony to 
the equally amiable character of his dis- 
tressed widow ; aud I do sincerely trust 
that, in her affliction, she will experience 
the generous sympathy of that profession to 
which her late husband was so bright an 
ornament. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servatt, 
Witriam Moss, 
Eton, Jan. 10, 1831. 





MR. GUTHRIE'S LECTURES. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—The Christmas holidays being over, 
and Mr. Guthrie baving resumed the ardu- 
ous task of lecturing two, or occasionally 
three, hours a week, will you allow me, 
through the medium of Tur La»cer, to in- 
quire, if he intends fulfilling the promise 
made in bis prospectus, of delivering clini- 
cal lectures at the Westmioster Hospital, 
or occasional Jectures at the Ophthalmic 
Institution in Warwick Street. The pro- 
mises and performances of lecturers have 
long been proverbially at variance; but 
never has there been a more palpable breach 
of contract than in the present case, not a 
single lecture having been delivered at either 
institution since the commencement of the 
anatomical seuson. Mr, Guthrie is very 
fond, when seated in the professor's chair, 
of stigmatising his class as idle, lazy, fellows, 
&e. Pray is not this something like seeing 
the mote in bis neighbour's eye, and over- 
looking the beam in his own ? 

Since writing the above, I have been 
informed by a student, that Mr. Guthrie 
certainly did one day say sometiing at the 
hospital, but what that something was about, 
he, the pupil, was entirely guiltless of know- 
ing! At any rate, I shall trouble you with 
another notice on the subject towards the 
termination of the course, for the benefit of 
those who are on the point of commencing 
their studies, 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Popt. 





CHARGES AGAINST THE P1G5. 


To the Editor of Yur Laxcer. 


Sin,—I have been lately perusing a 
pamphiet upon National Dictetics, written 
by Mr. G. Warren, surgeon, Manchester 
Street, the purport of which appears to me 
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to be of importance to the healing art. He 
has endeavoured to prove that n exciting 
cause of phthisis, scrofula, gout, mania, &c., 
et hoc genus omne, has been produced by a 
non-observance of the Mosaical law with 
regard to diet, and that hence all the hu- 
mours of the body have become vitiated, and 
handed down from one generation to avother 
in this very impure state, Now, Mr. Editor, 
I am a plain matter-of-fact man, aud do not 
wish to attract public attention through the 
wild mazes of hypothesis, but merely state 
that I bave resided in a large parish for 
twenty years where nine-tenths of its in- 
habitants have lived upon this obnoxious 
food—swine’s flesh ; yet I do not find thatany 
of us are more subject tothe diseases alluded 
to by the author, than those who have paid 
culiar attention tothe laws of Moses. I 
some one more capable than myself 

wit examine the principles upon which the 
luminous author bas founded his arguments, 
and lay before the public the result of his 
examination, whilst the knights of the sty 
are grunting with iadignation at the charge. 

1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Aw Ivquirer. 
January 11, 1831. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


STRANGULATED VENTRAL HERNIA, 


Exrzanetu Suaw, etet. 72, a stout and 
healthy-looking woman, was admitted into 
President’s Ward, on Thursday the 9th of 
December, under the care of Mr. Vincent. 
She has a tumour of the abdomen, about the 
size of the two fists, on the surface of which, 
a little below its centre, the umbilicus is 
situated, and a considerable impulse is 
given tu it by coughing. There is no dis- 
tension of the abdomen, and pressure pro- 
duces a sensation of uneasiness, but which 
does not amount to pain. Her countenance 
is tranquil; pulse frequent, and rather full ; 
tongue dry and brownish ; bowels not open 
since Tuesday night. Nausea exists to a 
slight extent, but there is no vomiting. 

She states that she has bad a rupture 
years, that it has frequently protruded, but 
that she has in every instance returned it 
with facility, and retained it in the abdomen 
by means of a truss. She says, that though 
she has returned the intestine on every oc- 
casion, a tumour of considerable size has 


always remained, but from which she has and old adhesions, and consequent 


not experienced the slightest inconvenience. 
On Tuesday night the -— protruded, and 
she endeavoured to return it, but could not. 
Finding her efforts at reduction unavailing, 
she had immediete recourse to an active 
dose of sperient mediciae, which produced 





VENTRAL HERNIA. 


three copious alvine evacuations. Yester- 
day she suffered severely from nausea, and 
in the evening vomited a pn yn 
Vincent ing to be in the hospital at 
the time ye iy ion, had recourse to 
the taxis immediately, but not being suc- 
cessful, ordered her to be put into a warm 
bath, to be bled from the arm whilst in it, 
and then to have the taxis employed again, 

Eight o’clock p.m. She remained in the 
bath twenty-five minutes, and was bled 
while in it to sixteen ounces, but no syn- 
cope was induced. The taxis was also em- 
ployed for ten minutes, but no portion of 
the hernia could be returned. As soon as 
she left the bath, a purgative enema was 
administered, but it returned immediately, 
unmixed with fecal matter, She is in every 
respect the same as when we saw her at 
noon, 

10. In the early part of last night she vo- 
mited frequently, but slept soundly in the 
intervals. ‘Towards this morning the sick- 
ness increased, and she vomited a large 
quantity of stercoraceous fluid. The tumour 
is now rather painful to the touch, the ab- 
domen slightly distended, but pressure on 
it is not productive of pain. Mr. Vincent 
to-day had a consultation with his col- 
leagues, who agreed with him as to the 
propriety of operating. The patient was 
immediately removed to the operating thea- 
tre, and the operation was performed in the 
following manner. An incision, parallel to 
the linea alba, and about three inches in 
length, was made over the front of the 
tumour, by which the skin was divided, and 
the fascia superficialis exposed. This fascia 
was next raised by means of a forceps, and 
the apex of the elevated ion divided 
with a knife held horizontally. The aper- 
ture was enlarged with a probe-pointed bis- 
toury, guided by the finger to the extent 
of the external incision, A large quantity 
of omentum was now brought into view, 
which being drawn towards the left side, a 
portion of the jejunum of about fourteen 
inches in length, and of a dark rose co- 
lour, was seen. It was now ascertained 
that the linea alba had = way a little 
above the umbilicus, and the finger could be 
easily passed intothe ebdomen. The intes- 
tine was drawn out a little, and appearing 
perfectly healthy beyond the stricture, was, 
together with the portion that had been 
straugulated, returned without much dif- 
ficulty. The omentum was united to the 
edges of the aperture by numerous yor | 


not be returned. Mr. Vincent wishing to 
lessen the bulk of the tumour which the 
protruded omentum formed, removed a con- 
siderable portion of it; two of the divided 
vessels bled rather freely, and were secured 
by ligatures. The severed edges of the 
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skin were approximated, and retained in 
contact by means of sutures and strips of 
adhesive » and the patient was re- 
moved to Sitwell’s Ward. Mr. Viacent 
then observed, that though the aperture was 
sufficiently large to allow the bowel to be 
returned without enlarging the opening, 
yet the large mass of omentum that lay in 
front, rendered it impossible to return the 
gut without an operation, ‘I'he patient was 


ordered to have an enema administered in| 
day. 


two hours, to take a saline draught con- 
taining two drachms of the sulphate of mag- 
nesia every two hours, till the bowels 
should be freely purged, and to have milk 
diet. 

11, The enema was administered, but 
returned immediately, She took four of the 
draughts, which prodaced five stools, three 
of which were very copious, dark-coloured, 
and highly offensive. She slept well all 
night, and appears now very cheerful ; her 
tongue is clean, but ratherdry ; slight thirst ; 
— 80, and sharp ; abdomen rather tense, 

ut not tender to the touch. Mr. Vincent 
thought it advisable to procure one or two 
stools more, and ordered her to take two 
drachms of the sulphate of magnesia in an 
ounce and a half of spearmint water every 
four hours, till that effect should be pro- 
duced, 

12. Appears very much dejected ; coun- 
tenance expressive of great anxiety. Slept 


badly last night ; bowels freely purged afver 


taking two of the draughts. ‘Tongue brown 
and dry; skin hot, but rather moist ; pulse 
the same; hiccup has come on within the 
last few hours. No pain in the abdomen, 
but the tension remains. Thereisa thin 
discharge from the wound. Ordered to ap- 
ply a linseed-meal poultice to the wound, 
and to take the following powder three 
times a day :— 
kh Hydrarg. c. ereta; 
Pule, rhei, aa gr. v; 
Pulv. aromat., gr. ij. 


13. Countenance tranquil, and she ap- 
pears more cheerful than yesterday ; slept 
but indifferently last night. No pain ia the 
abdomen, and the tension is much dimi- 
nished ; bowels not opened since the even- 
ing of the 11th instant. She is in other 
respects the same. The ligatures were re- 
moved from the wound to day; the dis- 
charge is just the same. Ordered to conti- 
nue the poultice and the powder, and to 
take half an ounce of the sulphate of mag- 
nesia directly, which is to be continued in 
drachm doses every four hours till the bow- 
els shall be freely open. - 

14. She is much better to-day. She took 
two doses of the sulphate of magnesia which 
purged her ¢wenty times. No pain or ten- 
sion of the abdomen remains; tongue 
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brownish and ratherdry ; skin cool ; hiccup 
not so troublesome as it has hitherto been ; 
purging continues, and she is much annoyed 
by flatus in the intestines ; discharge from 
the wound is thicker and more like pus. 
Ordered to discontinue her medicine, but 
to continue the poultice, and to take five 
grains of the hydrarg. c. creta, with an 
equal quantity of Dover’s powder every six 
hours, and twenty minims of ether in an 
ouvce of camphor mixture three times a@ 


15. Purging stopped ; has an appetite; 
hiccup nearly gone ; the wound discharges 
healthy pus; pulse netural. Continue the 
medicines, 

18. Hiccup has ceased; appetite good ; 
sleeps well; pulse 70 and soft. Wound 
continues to discharge healthy pus. She 
says she feels perfectly well. 

23. Going on well. 

30. The wound has nearly healed ; bowels 
open, and the several functions are regu- 
larly performed. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 


— 
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Joun Batt, aged 52, a journeyman baker, 
came in with a papular eruption of a pruri- 
genous character, which he had had nearly 
a month ; it affected almost the whole of the 
anterior surface of the right leg, and the 
seat of flexure of both elbow-joints; the 
itching was very intense, and disturbed his 
rest; the appetite was good ; there was no 
inconvenience after eating ; tongue clean, 
soft, and smooth ; habit of bowels regular ; 
pulse 75, full, and forcible. ‘’o take a pill 
every night composed of blue pill, compound 
extract of colocynth, of each two grains 
anda half, and two table-spoonsful of the 
following mixture every four hours :—Aro- 
matic confection, three drachms; sweet 
spirits of nitre, four drachms; camphor 
mixture, cight ounces. Mix. 

4. Bowels have been freely opened, but 
the itching is undiminished ; in other re- 
spects he says he is as well as ever he was 
in his life ; pulse 78, and strong, To con- 
tinue the mixture, substituting a decoction 
of elm bark for the camphor julep. 

6, The eruption is better in the arms; 
the legs are exceedingly rough and hot; 
they are to be washed with warm water ; 
bowels open once since yesterday; tongue 
clean, 

8. The lichenous eruption is redder, but 
less itchy. Bowels confined; tongue clean. 
To have a purging pill immediately. 

9. The eruption is less vivid; bowels 
well opened twice since yesterday ; tongue 
clean ; pulse 64, soft, and full, 
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10. 
bowels t 


ion is evidently 
open; tongue 


To have a warm bath, and medicine. 


12. Relieved by the bath; the itching is 
less; the legs to be sponged with warm 
water. To take one-sixth of a grain of the 


Getting better ; 


11. The itching is undiminished to-day. 


sacral region were found infiltrated with 
blood; the peritoneal yp fF querer 
about a pint and a half of blood, part of 
which was in the cavity of the small pelvis ; 
the horizontal branch of the os = and 
the sacro-iliac apophysis were tured ; 
the heart and larger vessels were empty 


orymuriate of mercury in two ounces of a the origin of the hemorrhage could not 


decoction of elm bark, three times a day. 
15. The pruriency of the eruption is stil! 


great. To use aweak ointment composed 


of simple cerate and red precipitate. 

16. The ointment has considerably di- 
minished the irritation. 

19. The eruption is dying off; bowels 
open; appetite good. He sleeps well, and 
there is no irritation whatever, 

20,-Convalescing. ‘The eruption has dis- 
appeared from the legs, but has made its 
appearance at the bend of the left elbow; 
to be treated with the ointment again. 

27. The eruption has entirely gone. 

29. He is dismissed quite well. 

‘This was a good case of the lichen $f old 
age; its cure was entirely ascribable to the 
stimulation of the red precipitate. 





HOTEL-DIEU. 
PRACTURE OF THR OS SACRUM AND THE 
HORIZONTAL BRANCH OF THE OS PUBIS, 


M., of a strong constitution, received a vio- 
lent contusion from some bricks falling from 
the height of about 20 feet on his loins; he 


discovered.— Lane, Frang. 


CASE OF GENERAL AYPERTROPHY, IN CON- 
| SEQUENCE OF SUPPRESSED MENSTRUA* 
TION. 


| The * Journal Hebdomadaire” contains the 


following interesting case, by M. de Claubry: 

N., ofa robust constitution, had been in 
the enjoyment of good health up to her 
eighteenth year, when she, at the time of 
her menses, experienced a fright, in conse- 
quence of which the menstrual discharge 
was suddenly suppressed, From this pe- 
riod up to her twenty-ninth year, she has 
suifered from the effects of increasing tend- 
ency of the blood. towards the head, but in 
all other respects felt quite well. The state 
of amenorrhea, in which she continued dur- 
ing this time, has, however, caused a very 
remarkable change in the nutritive process, 
which has increased to such a degree as 
to produce hypertrophy of most of the soft 
parts of her body, and in particular of the 
muscles and subcutaneous tela cellulosa, 
The osseous system does not seem to have 
partaken cf this change; the stature is not 
changed, and the skull is of natural dimen- 
sions; but the skin, eyelids, lips, nose, 





was taken up insensible and carried to the | cheeks, and all the soft parts of the face, 
Hote!- Dieu in the following state ; his fea- | have undergone such an extraordinary de- 
tures were altered, the countenance pale, | velopment, that, at first sight, they appear 
extremities cold and covered with sweat, and | to belong to a colossal frame ; and the coun- 
the pulse small and quick ; he was quite | tenance is almost become similar to that of 
senseless, but slightly recovered soon after | patients affected with the species of lepra 
his admission, and complained of violent |Arabum, which is called leontiasis. The 
pain in the abdomen, particularly in the re- | tongue is also so'much larger than usual, as 
gion of the os sacrum aad at the loins; there |to cause impeded articulation, and a con- 
was much tenderness of the hypogastrium, |tinual flow of saliva. The neck is remark- 
which also exhibited distinct fluctuation. | ably thick and fat, particularly at its poste- 
The extreme pain which was caused by any | Tior part; the breasts are so large as to 
attempt at a close examination, readered at | touch the chin. The abdomen is not very 
impossible to form any certaia diagnosis, prominent, but the muscles and skin of the 
but from the great mobility of the pelvis it; back and loins are very much developed. 
was suspected thut it was fractured ; there | Tbe clitoris and external genitals are also 
was no sign of any lesion of the spine, the unusually large; the extremities seem at 
patient could make water, and the lower /| first sight very shert on account of their 
extremities were not affected. About four increased volume, which does not only re- 
hours after the accideut some reaction seem- | sult from the large quantity of subeataneous 


ed to take place, the temperature of the shin |fat, but also from the morbid development 

of the muscles, as appears from their pro- 
minence under the skin, The heart evinces 
likewise all the sigus of hypertrophy, both 
{to the touch and the stethoscope, the braia 
also is in a morbid state, for the patient is 
almost in a state of idiotism; the digestive 
organs appear to be healthy. 


was increased, and he complained of head- 
ach ; he was bled, but two ounces of blood 
had scarcely been emitted when he was 
seized with syncope, difficulty of breathing, 
all of which coatinued, and proved fatal 
within a few hours On examination of the 
body, the skin aud muscles at the loins and 
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ATTORNEY CORONERS. 


Own the night of the 22nd of December 
last, the person of an infirm woman, 67 
years of age, was horribly violated by five 
monsters, on the Manchester and Bolton 


INJECTION OF AIR INTO THE PLEURA FOR 
AN AFFECTION OF THE HEART. 


“ Ar the Royal Society, Ediobargh, on 
Monday evening, a curious paper by Dr. 
Duncan was read, on the injection of air into 
the cavity of the chest. The patient had 
suffered much from an affection of the heart, 
and was led to think that the pressure of a 
smal! volume of air internally might be sub- 





road, who each participated in the infamous 
crime, and left the poor creature dead, or 
nearly so, by the road side. The half-naked 
body was found the next moraing frozen to 
the ground, when the clerk of Mr. Milne, 
the attorney-coroner for the district, beld an 
inquest upon it, and a verdict of ‘* Died in a 
fit” was returned!! A few days after, the 
crime was confessed by one of the parties 
concerned, and the matter is now under 
magisterial investigation. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, 


Tue following students obtained the prize 
medals offered by the lecturers during the 
last session. 


Anatomy anv Paystotocy.—First silver 
medal, Mr. Betts; second silver medal, Mr. 
Palmer. Excaminers—J, B. Stewart, M.D., 
G, Pilcher, Esq. 


Mepicine.—First silver medal, Mr. Ham- 
ond ; second silver medal, Mr. Heeley. 
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Sunocery.—First silvermedal, Mr.Palmer; 
second silver medal, Mr. Hammond, Zx- 
aminer—G. Pilcher, Esq, 


Mipwirery.—First silvermedal, Mr. Wil- 
liams; second silver medal, Mr. Hall. 
Examiners—J. Darwall, M.D.,—Wicken- 
den, Esq. 


Mareata Mepica.—First silver medal, 
Mr. Binley ; second silver medal, Mr. Ham- 
mond. Jeaminers—J. Darwall, M.D., 
J. Eccles, M. D. 


Cuemistry.— First silver medal, Mr. 
Hammond ; second silver medal, Mr. Bin- 
ley. Ezxaminer—R. Phillips, Esq., F.K.S. 


Three guineas and two guineas for the 
best essays on the Varieties of the Human 
Species and the Incubated bgg, proposed by 
‘Thomas L. Parker, Esq., were awarded to 
Mr. Northal and Mr. Heeley. 


stituted for an external pressure, which 
afforded him relief. The idea occurred to 
himself, and he was his own operator. He 
employed a fine silver tube, about as slender 
as a common pin, to which a bladder was 
attached, containing common air. The 
point of this was thrust through the skin and 
other integuments till it reached the cavity, 
and the air was then squeezed through it, 
by compressing the bladder, Relief was al- 
ways experienced at the time, and a lasting 
improvement was effected in the patient’s 
health. Very full details were given of the 
experiments, which were continued through 
two or three vears, Dr. Lizars stated that 
he had performed the same operation upon 
four or five patients in cases of aneurism, 
always with some immediate benefit, and in 
no case with any ultimate injury, The 
apparatus with which the first patient ope- 
rated was shown, and all doubts as to the 
perforation of the tube were removed, by 
blowing air through it into water. The ex- 
periment is physiologically curious, for if air 
can be conveyed iuto the chest in this way, 
other elastic and inelastic fluids may be in- 
jected in the same way. And may it not 
be possible to extract peccant liquids from 
the interior of the body by reversing the 
process ?”—The above paragraph is from 
the Scotsman, 





THE GUACO. 


The following notice oa the subject 
of the guaco is appended to the last num- 
ber of Stephenson’s and Churchill's Work 
on Medical Botany:—‘t We have had in- 
formation that Sir R. K. Porter, the Bri- 
tish resident at Caraceas, in South America, 
who first introduced the knowledge of the 
guaco plant (a nondescript species of mika- 
nia), with some of its seeds and extracts 
into this country, bas liberally shipped off 
a large quantity of the plant from South 
America, entirely at his own expense, for 
Englani, so prepared as to enable our 
medical men to give full experiment to its 
alleged virtue as an antidote to the poison of 
rvenomous reptiles, aud as a@ preventive or 
cure of that terrific malady—the hydro- 
phobia.” 
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TREATMENT OF A SERIOUS WOUND BY 
‘* WATER DReESsING.” 


Corrorar Tawy, of the 64th regiment, 
while doing duty in a country town, aeci- 
dentally discharged a musket loaded with 
large shot “ through his left hand ;” a large 
was made quite through the palm, the 
imteguments were much | ted hed, 
and thickly studded with grains of guu-| 
powder.. Many small vessels aud nerves | 
were divided, aad several splinters shot 
from the met bones of the index and 
middle fingers. The treatment consisted in 
removing the loose fragments of bone, after 
which it was found necessary to tie one or 
two ing vessels, The wound was 
carefully sponged with cold water; the 
ragged edges pared, and brought toge-/ 
ther by sutures, und a few strips of ad- 
hesive ; the fingers were kept ex- 
tended a _— of moistened pasteboard, 
and the was covered with pledgets of 
lint kept constantly wet with cold water. 
This treatment being continued for tbree 
weeks, the patient was able to leave his 
bed, and at the end of five weeks the injury 
was so well repaired, that a slight depres- 
sion only was observable ; he was afterwards 
enabled to do duty in Dublin. It was re- 
markeble that in this case, the is of 
which must have been most unfavourable, 
the slightest constitutional disturbance never | 
occurred; the only medicine administered | 
was an occasional puryative. Surely a less) 
serious accident, under other treatment, has 
often caused the loss of a limb—aye, even | 
of life. Pp 

Dublin, Dec. 1830. ' 














LITERARY [NTELLIGENCE. 


Tue work on Medical Botany, by Dr. 
Stephenson and Mr, Churchill, which has 
been publishing in monthly parts duriug the 
last four years, is now completed with the 
48th number, forming four handsome royal 
octavo volumes, price about 8/. 8s. There 
are altogether nearly a hundred and fif 
plates, presenting very faithful and cor- 
rectly-coloured delineations of the medicinal 

ts of the London, Dublin, and Edin- 

h Pharmacopaias, with those lately 
introduced into medical practice. The de- 
scriptions are written by gentlemen well 
qualified for the task, although we 
cannot say that we think the publication 
is a cheap one, yet to those members of 
the profession who are in want of a good 
work of this kind, we cordially recom- 
mend it as an excellent library of our medi- 
cinal plants, 





WATER DRESSING.—BOOKS,—CORRESPOND ENCE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Beadles’, Headboroughs’ and. Consta- 
e, as to their Duty in 
I ts. By Th 


bles’ Guid me to 
Cc ’ Ing Bell, clerk 
to Thomas Stirling, London : Shaw 
and Sons. 1831, 


Observations on Mental Derangement: 
being an application of the Principles of 
Phrenology to the elucidation of the Causes, 
Symptoms, Nature, and Treatment, of In- 
sanity, By Andrew Combe, M.D. Edin- 
burgh; J. Anderson. London; Longman, 
1831. post 8vo. pp. 392. 

Lecture Introductory to the Course of 
General Anatomy, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of London on Wednesday, Oct. 6, 
1830, By James R. Bennett, A.B., one of 
the professors of anatomy. Londoa. Taylor. 
1830. pp. 23. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tere are, we understand, besides the 
Bat Cvs, several medical associations 
now in existence in London,—one of which 
is called the St. Alban’s Club. We are 
anxious to communicate to the profession 
some account of the principles upou which 
these associations were founded, and the 
names of the members by whom they are at 
present supported. Particulars, therefore, 
on any of these points, will be thankfully 
acknowledged in this place. 

.Z. O. U. A master is not liable, un- 
less the medical practitioner attended by 
his orders, 

The Surgical Prize of the Aldersgate 
Street School was awarded on the 7th inst. 
to Mr, W. J. G. Wilson, of Greenhithe. 

The work on Botany, forwarded to us from 
Dulwich, was received and will be noticed. 

The letter beginning ‘‘ Dear Smale,” and 
dated from Red Lion Square, is not caleu- 
lated for publication. 

The cases by ‘the late surgeon of the 
Waterloo,”’ one of which has been forwarded 
and others promised, must be authenticated 
before they can be inserted. 

The “ privilege”’ to which our corre- 
spondent Homo Fortis refers, is not cus- 


ty | tomary. 


The communication on the subject of Sir 
Gilbert Blane’s gold medal, which was sent 
under a frank, has been received, and will 
be inserted next week. 

The case to which Mr. Knowles refers 
shall certainly appear next week. 

We cull our intention, a short time 
since, not to receive any letters for the fu- 
ture, the postage of which was not paid; 
and this notice we are compelled to repeat, 
in cousequence of the very heavy and un- 
fair expense to which we are so fre- 


quenuy put. 





